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Universities: American, 
English, and German 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


ing, mirth provoking, sad- 
dening and irritating, Mr. 
Flexner’s book is a difficult one to 
review. Page by page, it is excel- 
lently written, but after all just what 
plan is advocated one finds it hard to 
state. Again, point after point is ex- 
cellently argued, but in other places 
the treatment is repellent, unfair, 
even to exasperation. Nor can this 
last be explained away as solely or 
even principally the natural effect of 
“successful hits”; the fault lies 
deeper. So aggressive and so varied 
a treatment of so tangled a problem is 
indeed difficult to appraise. 

Since the author enters into the 
book in perhaps an unusual degree, 
a glance at formative influences may 
help our quest. Mr. Flexner took his 
A.B. degree at Johns Hopkins in 
1886, then at the zenith of its glory. 
At that time this institution had power 


Ning, mich thought provok- 
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to influence a youth of twenty prob- 
ably beyond anything now known in 
America. At least this reviewer 
thinks so from his own experience 
there some five years later. And it 
was the graduate school at Hopkins 
that so moved one. The undergrad- 
uate college seemed nowhere in com- 
parison. To be in the college and 
thence to look upward—this, it is a 
fair guess, gave to the young Flexner 
an ideal of what a university might 
be that has stood clear through the 
years: the graduate school filling 
nearly the whole picture, the univer- 
sity quite small, standards the highest, 
no professional schools, no thought of 
“practical” application nor of “serv- 
ice”? to the public save through 
research, no side shows, no campus, 
no obtrusive buildings. Modesty, 
scholarship, standards—each present 
in extreme degree. This was in 1886. 
Forty-five years still hold the picture. 
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Next came a decade or two of 
teaching the classics at Louisville, 
Kentucky, followed by study at Har- 
vard and Berlin. Previous bent was 
thus increased, and scholarship and 
logic now leaned even more to what 
we may call the “classical” outlook— 
the cultural and aristocratic, with no 
taint of practice. Each idea and class 
must stand apart, nicely bounded, not 
—as in democracy and modern logic 
—each one merging into its neighbor. 
Crude America must be withstood. In 
this book the classical, social, logical 
outlook—in spite of the Lincoln- 
School exception—clearly persists. 

In 1910 came the Report on Med- 
ical Education in the United States 
and Canada. Seldom if ever has one 
report single-handed done so much. 
American medical education was re- 
made; and in most, if not all, of the 
outstanding reconstructions, Abraham 
Flexner’s mind, more than that of any 
other, was the guiding factor both in 
shaping policies and in directing 
funds. To this may also be added 
the connection from 1908 to 1928 
with the two largest foundations in 
America. When we recall the never 
ending stream of applications directed 
to these two funds, twenty years could 
hardly fail to leave their impress. 
Opportunities at facts beyond the 
reach of most, opportunities for in- 
fluence open to few—it need not then 
surprise us that along with close and 
penetrating criticism the book should 
include also a pent-up accumulation 
of, let us say, criticisms unheeded and 
suggestions disregarded. For this is 
America. Strategic millions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, American 
education will sprawl. The tidy, 
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nicely bounded idea does not appeal, 
Rank growth to bigness with prac- 
tical service for the many wins out 
over the aristocratic logic. 


O MUCH for possible formative 

influences. Now for the book 
itself. Its theses are fairly obvious, 
though not always stated in precise 
and final form. First, and logically 
most fundamental, is the social func- 
tion of the university (that is, the 
graduate school of study and research) 
in our changing civilization. On the 
whole well stated. Few would ask 
to change it. This social function amid 
change, be it said in fairness, is a later 
and well-made addition to the Hop- 
kins idea. To give the whole con- 
ception, no one quotation suffices, but 
in general the universities of a coun- 
try should be “the effective and form- 
ative agencies which are needed ina 
society that is driven it knows not 
whither by forces of unprecedented 
strength and violence.”* It is thus 
“creative activity, productive and 
critical inquiry—all in a sense without 
practical responsibility—that must 
bulk ever larger and larger in the 
modern university.”” Particularly in 
respect of the necessity to review and 
revise our social conceptions is the 
university needed. 


The newspaper cannot help much; men of 
action—politicians and business men—help 
but slightly. . . . Almost the only avail- 
able agency is the university. —The univer- 
sity must shelter and develop thinkers, 
experimenters, inventors, teachers, and stu- 
dents, who, without responsibility for action, 

1 Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1930. p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
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will explore the phenomena of social life 
and endeavour to understand them.’”* 
Note here for later use: “without re- 
sponsibility for action” and “endeav- 
our to understand them.” The divorce 
of thought and action stands clear. 

Second, and this is the principal 
contention, the American universities 
have not kept the faith. “They have 
thoughtlessly and excessively catered 
to fleeting, transient, and immediate 
demands; they have mistaken the 
relative importance to civilization of 
things and ideas; ... they have 
simultaneously and needlessly cheap- 
ened, vulgarized, and mechanized 
themselves.””* 

What then? A radical return to 
basic ideas is demanded. “The pur- 
suit of science and scholarship belongs 
to the university. What else belongs 
there? Assuredly neither secondary, 
technical, vocational, nor popular 
education.” These “must not be per- 
mitted to distract the university.”” 

Secondary education as here used 
includes what we think of as high 
school and, roughly, the first two 
years of college. More fundamen- 
tally, “the difference between second- 
ary and university education is the 
difference between immaturity and 
maturity.”” The university should 
deal only with maturity. Here we 
see, in spite of stated words to the 
contrary, the mutual exclusiveness of 
ideas characteristic of the classical 
logic. As maturity, on this theory, 
excludes immaturity, so the education 
must be sharply differentiated. The 
jolt of transition is inevitable. Selec- 


* Ibid., p. 10. 
* Ibid., p. 44. 
° Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 


tive elimination is inherent. Those 
who survive—as did we—will form 
the élite. Berlin has gone Hopkins 
one better. 


F the technical and vocational are 

excluded, what about the profes- 
sions? A distinction will save them; 
two, at least, that have come down in 
dignity from the past. “A clear case 
can be made for law and medicine.” 
These are “learned,” having “their 
roots deep in cultural and idealistic 
soil.” Moreover, they “derive their 
essential character from intelligence” 
as opposed to the use of the hands. 
“A profession is therefore an order, 
a caste.” Here we have almost all 
the earmarks of the old cultural and 
aristocratic outlook with many of the 
old terms: the learned versus the 
unlearned (no hint of gradual merg- 
ing), culture (versus use), idealism 
(trade is sordid), intelligence versus 
hands (dualism of mind and body, 
excellence belonging only to mind), 
caste (limited to the few, excellence 
is a matter of status). 

If the author, however, thinks 
thus in terms of the classical and 
aristocratic logic, dividing into sepa- 
rate compartments so as to leave the 
contaminating outside, he can none 
the less win applause by his disap- 
proval of those would-be leaders, 
“who sacrifice broad and deep uni- 
versity experience in order to learn 
administrative tricks,” for these “will 
in the long run find themselves intel- 
lectually and vocationally disadvan- 
taged” while those “who have had a 
genuine university education will 
emerge with disciplined minds, well 
stored with knowledge, possessing a 
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critical, not a pedantic edge, and . . . 
such persons may thereafter for the 
most part be safely left to their own 
devices.”” Possibly the mediating so- 
lution to the problem here implicit of 
“cultural versus vocational” educa- 
tion lies in giving up the implied 
dualism and in seeing what is here 
called “university education” as the 
only kind of education fit to be, only 
letting it begin thus in childhood and 
extend as far as each can and will. 
The problem of the practical differ- 
entiation of function among educa- 
tional institutions still remains, but 
from this point of view it now be- 
comes rather a “practical” than a 
“theoretical” problem. 

Space does not suffice to follow 
all the interesting and the challeng- 
ing discussions of the author: How 
the university will have a place 
“hardly perhaps for education, cer- 
tainly not at all for business, jour- 
nalism, domestic ‘science,’ or library 
‘science.’ ”* Here as with many other 
places in the book, readers will divide 
according to their various biases, at 
times according to knowledge of the 
matter treated or perhaps in some 
cases, lack of knowledge. This re- 
viewer, from his point of view thus 
reacts with interest and approval, 
tempered with various degrees of 
questioning, to what is said about the 
“utterly fallacious theory [into] 
‘units,’ ‘points,’ and ‘counts,’ ”” on how 
our colleges and universities are “mad 
on the subject of competitive and inter- 
collegiate athletics” and on advertis- 
ing in connection,’ on the use of the 


* Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
® Ibid., p. 29. 
® [bid., pp. 46, 64. 
1° Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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job-analysis technique “to unravel the 
higher secrets of intelligence,” on 
“ad hoc courses, designed to teach 
tricks, devices, and conventions,”™ on 
the many professors and instructors 
in our teachers’ colleges “possessing 
meager intellectual background whose 
interests center in technique and ad- 
ministration viewed in a_ narrow 
“ad hoc’ fashion,” on “atomistic train- 
ing—the provision of endless special 
courses,”’* on the inadequacy of the 
job-analysis statistical method of 
studying the preparation of teachers,” 

on advisory committees of prominent 
citizens whose chief function seems to 
be that of “window-dressing,”™* on 
the use of vicious salesmanship meth- 
ods especially by correspondence 
departments,** on schools of jour- 
nalism, if any, which are not con- 
cerned with the newspaper as a social 
institution,”® on schools of business, if 
any, which are interested simply in 
promoting salesmanship.” 

Even while writing down the list 
in the foregoing paragraph, the writer 
has at times drawn back and winced 
as he wrote. Why? Candidly, be- 
cause where his own knowledge is 
weak he does not know how well 
founded the complaints as made 
might be. Other instances, probably 
as reprehensible to other readers as 
the most of those just given, the 
writer did not include in his list be- 
cause he knew more about these and 
judged the picture unfair. Thus we 
come to the book’s most serious fault. 


*1 Tbid., p. 70. 

12 Tbid., pp. 99) 100. 
18 Thid., pp. 105-106. 
1* Tbid., p. 123. 

15 Tbid., pp. 133 ff. 

1 Tbid., pp. 160-62. 
17 Tbid., pp. 163-70. 
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T DOES not appear that the 

author collected his facts in order 
to find out what to believe. On the 
contrary, there are many indications 
that the facts presented were mar- 
shaled in order to make out a case 
for positions already and otherwise 
reached. It is of course true that one 
may properly form hypotheses from 
more or less chance observations and 
then proceed to a more systematic 
marshaling of facts pertinent to these 
hypotheses. But in such case the 
hypotheses must be held as tentative, 
the new facts must be used fairly to 
test these hypotheses, and one’s mind 
must follow the argument as the 
hypotheses are tested. Unfortunately, 
there is little if any evidence that this 
was the procedure adapted by the 
author, and there are positive indica- 
tions to the contrary. 

One of the contrary indications is 
the confusing and misleading use of 
facts. Any ordinary reader, for in- 
stance, will obtain from certain sec- 
tions a confused and, I believe, 
erroneous conception of the scholar- 
ship standards of Columbia College.** 
Facts true of the School of Journalism 
or of the School of Practical Arts— 
both confessedly vocational schools 
and the latter restricted to teachers of 
experience—are so brought into the 
picture as to appear to be true of stu- 
dents seeking a cultural degree at 
Columbia College. Again, one would 
easily infer that preparation for col- 
lege offered by the Home Study 
Department lowers the standards of 
admission to Columbia College. In- 
deed, there is an almost explicit state- 
ment that “it is absurd to suppose” 


os Ibid., pp. 54-58. 


the contrary, whereas the admission 
authorities assure me that they know 
of no case at all where a student has 
been thus admitted to the College. 
Under such circumstances and since 
Columbia College accepts only about 
five hundred of the fifteen hundred 
who apply for admission, this seems 
an unfair and misleading method of 
treating the facts in the case. 

As a further instance take the dis- 
cussion of thesis topics.*” With regard 
to these the statement is made: “At 
random I select from the Chicago and 
Columbia lists.” Are we to infer that 
the selection was in fact made “at 
random,” perhaps by some approved 
method for giving a random sam- 
pling? Is such a selection here prob- 
able? On the contrary, is there not 
obvious internal evidence that more 
probably the lists were scanned and 
the selection made not “at random,” 
but of such as would tend to prove the 
author’s point? And note the author’s 
treatment. It has been well asked, 
“Who can refute a sneer?” Once a 
matter has been made to appear 
ridiculous, discussion of it on its 
merits is thenceforth almost if not 
quite impossible. That the whole 
problem of the Ph.D. degree in the 
face of “standardization” require- 
ments is difficult, none can deny. 
Possibly the new fields are the worse 
sinners in this regard—to decide rela- 
tive sin here is not easy. It seems 
clear, however, in any case, that the 
author makes use of the academically 
unusual to provoke laughter from 
those already predisposed against such 
newcomers into the university field. 
The two cases that appeal most to his 

1° Tbid., pp. 102 ff., 152 ff. 
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ing and undershirts. Obviously, to 
the academic university tradition these 
are absurd subjects, no matter what 


investigation into them may be made . 


or how well it be done. And as for 
undershirts, what we may call the 
Victorian propriety complex adds a 
guffaw to the academic taboo. And 
perhaps worst of all, these topics are 
“practical” and not “academic.” 

It may be worth while to make a 
comparison. A scrutiny of the Hop- 
kins theses of about 1886, not chosen 
“at random,” discloses these: “Bi- 
punctual Co-ordinates,” “The Sig- 
nificance of Sex,” “The Relative 
Legibility of Small Letters,” “Par- 
ticipial Paraphrasis in Attic Prose,” 
“The Articular Infinitive in a Xeno- 
phon,” “Mene mene tekel upharsin,” 
“The Seventy-second Psalm,” “The 
Participle in Pindar,” “Chiasmus in 
Sallust, Caesar, and Tacitus.” These 
need not be thought ridiculous. Some 
certainly are not, the first two, for 
example. But if one is sufficiently 
unfamiliar with the matter treated 
and happens to be a disbeliever in its 
importance, he could easily think of 
some as trivial and of others as 
absurd. If, however, we were trying 
to evaluate early Hopkins theses, to 
base an argument on a list chosen to 
evoke laughter would, it appears, be 
the last procedure to adopt.. Careful 
study does not so proceed. Argument 
must be fair. 


NE outstanding question re- 
mains to be considered: Should 
the American university divest itself 
of all but the graduate school with 
law and medicine as accompaniments? 
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or from a slightly different angle, 
Shall the university refuse the wide 
social-service function and restrict 
itself severely to graduate study and 
research? It is much to be regretted 
that the author did not argue this 
question more fully. There is an 
attractiyeness in the plea made for 
the high-grade restricted function of 
the university. Society must be 
served; we wish it best served. We 
should, accordingly, have been glad 
to learn more precisely how the many 
separated institutions, working quite 
independently, would serve better 


} 


than more inclusive organizations. It | 


is, of course, easy to see, if we limit 
attention to the graduate school, 
granting to it all the buildings, all 
the endowment, and all the attention 
now given to the aggregate, that it 
would be aggrandized. But this is 
too simple a procedure. What about 
the other parts? They cannot be dis- 


regarded. Whatever we decide to do | 
must somehow take the whole situa- | 


tion into account. 

And many would like to ask about 
the “Wisconsin idea” of which we 
heard so much a half generation ago. 
For a university to serve a whole 
state seemed a most worthy ideal, not 
as the sole type in America, to be 
sure, but still as one quite worth hav- 
ing and perhaps worth multiplying. 
And, in detail, it seemed not a bad 
idea that competent professors and a 
competent library should co-operate 
with the lawmakers in their work. 
Must this be sacrificed because the 
university must be compact, and appli- 


cation is somewhat degrading? And _ 


does such a conjunction of forces upon 
a vital problem hurt teaching and 
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study in the social-science field? Does 
teaching suffer when professors feel 
responsibility for their advice? 

These questions are not faced, how- 
ever. In fact, the deeper issues that 
underlie them seem not to have 
received attention from the author. 
Throughout the book is the unques- 
tioned assumption that we best serve 
society as a whole by giving our best 
and well-nigh exclusive attention to 
the few at the intellectual top on the 
seeming idea that these are to do all 
the thinking and hand down their 
authoritative results for acceptance by 
the lesser ones below. Along with 
this we find also the kindred twin 
assumptions that culture is, in kind, 
an exclusive affair, and that applica- 
tion of thought to direct betterment 
of life is an unworthy use of intelli- 
gence. Unfortunately, because of 
limited space, the elaboration and 
defense of the democratic versus the 
feudal aristocratic place of intelligence 
will have to be denied along with 
numerous other matters which alike 
clamor in vain for attention. 


HAT influence on American 
education shall we then, in con- 
clusion, grant as the results of Mr. 
Flexner’s book? Prophecy is always 
dangerous, but when have reviewers 
failed to rush in? The first result in 
the order probably of both time and 
degree will be delighted and inex- 
tinguishable laughter from those who 
count as philistine these many inno- 
vations into the university field. 
Their minds will be fortified. 
Second, but less surely, will come 
an amelioration of certain excesses, 
the reform of certain abuses. The 
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advertising of correspondence and 
home-study courses, for example, will 
probably not soon repeat the unspeak- 
able practices herein portrayed. It 
may also be that thesis topics will be 
worded with a keener eye to humor. 
It is also possible—who knows—that 
business departments and schools of 
journalism may review more closely 
their functions. According to the 
accounts here given, such review is 
sadly needed; and university officials, 
as they contemplate the wholes they 
are building, may perhaps think more 
closely and circumspectly. Real 
abuses have been shown; reforms are 
in fact demanded. We shall hope 
for serious thinking on this point. 
That the universities should con- 
sider on their merits the author’s 
criticisms needs here no supporting 
word; it is their bounden duty, but 
that many will take seriously the 
drastic reorganization suggested may 
well be doubted. Reforms possibly 
—and properly—drastic reconstruc- 
tion probably not. Variant types of 
universities will almost surely embody 
some of the suggestions advocated. 
One such variant, we understand, is 
promised by the author himself. We 
shall welcome such experiments. 
Last, it is a fair venture that, in 
total disregard of this book, the gen- 
eral trend will make rather for a 
closer union of thought and action 
than for the divorce of these as herein 
advocated. Similarly, service func- 
tions, adult education in a broader and 
better sense, will probably rather in- 
crease than decrease and for the seem- 
ing good reason that an ever changing 
civilization apparently cannot other- 
wise be served. [Vol. II, No. 7] 








Flexner’s Universities 


By JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 


Certain Commendations and Criticisms of Flexner’s book “Universities: 
American, English, German” 


IGHER education in America 
H has reached the age of criti- 

cism. The tremendous in- 
crease in college enrollment during 
the past decade, resulting in nearly a 
million homes having children away 
at college, has focused public evalua- 
tion upon the college and university 
as never before. The popular articles 
written on the college in recent years 
are overwhelmingly numerous. Now 
we are reaching the period of criticism 
by the trained expert, who is writing 
for the profession rather than for the 
public. The outstanding book of this 
type so far produced is Flexner’s 
Universities: American, English, Ger- 
man. During the past year more dis- 
cussion in academic circles has been 
centered on this book than on any ten 
others. It has aroused professors to 
vigorous defense of the points criti- 
cized, and, we fear, damnation of the 
critic. If the critic is competent and 
sincere, such a book seems to me most 
helpful to higher education in Amer- 
ica, whether or not we agree with the 
criticisms. Defending our present 
practices may be as valuable as decid- 
ing on changes. A social agency which 
has expanded as rapidly as the 
American university may profit ex- 
ceedingly from the cold-blooded 


evaluation of a thoughtful critic, It 
is well worth while to pause occasion- 
ally and survey our progress. Drift- 
ing, adopting educational practices 
without sufficient consideration, and 
defending what we are doing because 
of its bigness and apparent success— 
these are the major temptations of 
the American university. 

Of the competency of Mr. Flexner 
there can be little question. He has 
given his life to education. His 
service to the General Education 
Board is outstanding. His investiga- 
tion of medical education is probably 
the ablest professional study made in 
America; every medical school and 
the whole medical profession have 
felt its effects. His essay, fifteen years 
ago, on “A Modern School?’ influ- 
enced secondary education profoundly. 
His book on A Modern College, 
which appeared in 1923, pointed the 
way to most of the notable experi- 
ments since. This book is the com- 
pletion of the trilogy. 

Nor can one question his sincerity. 
He has no axe to grind. He has 
reached his conclusions after careful 
investigation. 


freedom from bias which very few 
university officials can attain, so close 
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His leadership in the | 
General Education Board gave hima | 
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are we to our own problems. His 
insistence on a standard of scholarship 
no American university has realized is 
good doctrine for men often tempted 
to lower quality to attain quantity. 
Accordingly, no matter whether one 
agrees or not, this book will repay the 
time spent upon it by anyone really 
interested in higher education. 


F A critic is to be criticized, one 

may record some personal im- 
pressions. The English audience to 
which much of this book was origi- 
nally given as the Rhodes Lectures at 
Oxford in 1928 must have hugely 
enjoyed the shafts of satire aimed at 
some of our “pet” American theories 
and practices. Quite probably Eng- 
lish educators will refer to this book 
as frequently as Americans. Mr. Flex- 
ner does, one feels, tend to urge on us 
too much of the “made in England” 
type of education. Yet, in the second 
section of the book the author points 
out very many “failures” in English 
education. The provincial universi- 
ties have many of the features he 
objects to in ours. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have schools of agriculture 
and forestry, an academic invasion 
Mr. Flexner resents, as he does the 
research publication of the Oxford 
School, The Butcher’s Shop. The 
notable inadequacies of the Bodleian 
are fully described. When house 
plans are being adopted at many 
American universities, at a cost of 
millions, largely with the Oxford and 
Cambridge practices in mind, it is 
well to be reminded that one-half of 
the undergraduates in these univer- 
sities are provided with no dormitory 
accommodations at all; indeed, Har- 
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vard probably houses more students 
than do all the English universities. 

Mr. Flexner’s pen occasionally 
satirizes American practices with a 
vigor almost vitrolic. The corre- 
spondence departments, notably at Co- 
lumbia and Chicago, are objects of his 
derision. Probably there have been 
practices here not wholly “academic,” 
but one may well remember that the 
profit, which runs to large figures in 
some cases, as do the financial results 
of certain summer sessions, is all used 
for the other non-profitable work of 
the university. Also, in a day when 
adult education is being so vigorously 
urged, a real service may be rendered 
through education by mail. Our 
overindulgence in athletics is of course 
denounced. The obvious vagueness 
of such experiments as the Yale Insti- 
tute of Human Relations comes in for 
some pages of rather ironical criticism. 
Many American research studies and 
doctoral theses are lampooned—even 
the Editor of this Journat suffers. 
University schools of business are vig- 
orously condemned. Little consider- 
ation is given to the noteworthy 
experiments being carried on in our 
colleges; probably the title “Univer- 
sities” precludes this. However, 
Swarthmore, “Oxford in America,” is 
commended. The women’s colleges, 
a field in which America certainly sur- 
passes England and Germany, are 
scarcely mentioned, except for a sly dig 
at the Euthenics Institute of Vassar. 

Mr. Flexner’s philosophical con- 
ception of the university, brilliantly 
outlined in the introductory section, 
clashes with the underlying principles 
of American state-supported higher 
education. It is to be doubted 
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whether his picture of the ideal uni- 
versity could apply to a state insti- 
tution. His main concern is with 
scholarship and science, thinking and 
research; “technical, vocational and 
popular education” do not belong. 
He would eliminate the professional 
departments of theology, education, 
business, journalism, domestic science, 
and library training; he would be 
quite content to have the medical and 
law schools independent, entirely 
apart from the university. No sep- 
arate research institutes would be set 
up within the university. The task 
of the university is the “advancement 
of knowledge, the study of prob- 
lems”; the students are a minor con- 
cern; possibly half of them should 
not be there at all. Furthermore, the 
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university must be “irresponsible,” 
with no concern for directly aiding 
the community or the state. All of 
this is an exceedingly interesting 
theory in many ways like Plato’s, but 
it is not the educational and sociologi- 
cal basis upon which the American 
state university and many non-state 
supported have developed, and are to- 
day training hundreds of thousands of 
American boys and girls, and receiv- 
ing hundreds of millions of American 
taxes. Perhaps we are all wrong; 
perhaps we are fundamentally right, 
although making many errors which 
criticism will disclose to us. Which- 
ever answer history shall make, only 
the blind will refuse to consider Mr. 
Flexner’s brilliant, often convincing, 
criticisms. [Vol. II, No. 7] 
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Flexner and the Woman’s College 


By HENRY N. MACCRACKEN 


A Serious Oversight in Flexner’s “Universities,” 
No Mention of the Woman’s College 


E American section of Mr. 
Flexner’s Universities con- 
cerns certain flagrant instances 


of commercialism in higher educa- 
tion. From this he generalizes. His 
general verdict is the two words, “we 
fail.’ To balance this, however, he 
singles out a small group of under- 
graduate colleges and stamps them 
with approval. They have not bowed 
the knee to vocationalism. 
The writer sketches in his own 
, mechanistic conception of education 
and condemns American education, 


! not by its product, but by the arrange- 


ment of the machine. It so happens 
that Americans have included within 
the university mechanism certain 


} fields of interest which in Germany 


are restricted to technological schools. 
Last year, at Berlin, I talked with one 
of the high officials in the government 
bureau of education, who lamented 
the fact that his sister, trained in 


; household economics, had had no 


access during her training to broader 
social studies. To Americans there 
seems more advantage than disad- 
vantage to be gained by such inter- 
mingling of technology and social and 


| aesthetic studies. To Mr. Flexner the 
\ Practice is anathema. 


It breaks down 
the aristocracy of higher studies. 


Would it not be a fairer criterion 
to consider at greater length the posi- 
tive contributions of American scholar- 
ship? Mr. Flexner concedes them in 
an airy paragraph which the author 
and: the reader soon forget in the 
extended diatribe against correspond- 
ence courses. It is true that not many 
Nobel prizes have come our way, and 
the Nobel jury obviously preferred 
Sinclair Lewis to Willa Cather. But 
the scientific periodicals are not with- 
out solid contributions from America. 
Have we failed so completely to real- 
ize the ideal of scholarship? 

One is suspicious, moreover, that 
the writer’s point of view is not 
always consistent. Leading up to the 
launching of a new institute of ad- 
vanced study, the point of view here 
presented is that of the traditional 
professions and of pure research. The 
others, business, journalism, and so 
on, are referred to as pseudo-profes- 
sions. Yet in an earlier series of lec- 
tures, in 1923, Mr. Flexner expressly 
claimed business as a profession, and 
urged that the college should “offer a 
group of studies adapted to the future 
needs of the prospective business 
man.” The general impression left 


* 4 Modern College and a Modern School. New 
York: Doubleday, Page Company, 1923. p. 34. 
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from a re-reading of this essay is that 
the writer regards all subjects as 
equally cultural. He quotes Burton’s 
selection of agriculture as a cultural 
subject. “As a matter of fact,” Mr. 
Flexner adds, “a given subject, 
which, chosen freely, would be con- 
ceded to possess cultural value, does 
not take on a non-cultural complexion 
simply because it is pursued in more 
or less conscious reference to a con- 
crete end.”” With this defense of “ad 
hoc” education I entirely agree. But 
it is difficult to reconcile this advocate 
of business courses in college, this 
relentless antagonist of the classics 
and formal mathematics, in 1923, 
with the superhumanist of the Oxford 
lectures, denouncing professors of ice- 
cream making, to the vociferous ap- 
plause of the dons. 

Mr. Flexner may reply that he was 
then urging economics rather than 
business as a preprofessional college 
course. But this distinction between 
general and specific in subject-matter 
is one that is hard to maintain. The 
specific is always illustrative of the 
general. Indeed, the modern way of 
teaching general principles is from 
specific instance. On the other hand, 
whatever cultural value there may be 
in general agriculture is not lost by 
its subdivision into technical and 
vocational applications. The same 
“liberal spirit” may accompany the 
instruction in any case. 

In 1925 Mr. Flexner, in an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, admitted the 
utilitarian value of the municipal uni- 
versities, with their special training, 
and contended merely that other uni- 
versities should be established, not so 


® Op. cit, p. 74. 
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linked up with commercialism. This | 
position he has abandoned in the } 
interest of intellectual aristocracy, 

In a list selected “at random” of 
colleges which are free from such cor. } 
roding influence, Swarthmore College | 
is listed first among purely under- 
graduate institutions named. Of this | 
group, Mr. Flexner says, they “give | 
no credit towards admission or gradv- | 
ation for any of the absurd courses | 
which I have above mentioned; . . 
No premature or trivial vocational | 
studies confuse the pursuit of a lib- ' 
eral education.””* 

Now just how free is Swarthmore 
College from vocational courses, to; 
omit the irrelevant adjectives? It is 
not free at all. It wisely includes in 
many of its departments of study’ 
courses primarily vocational, and calls 
particular attention to their vocational 
values. In mathematics, for example, 
I find in the catalogue current at the ; 
time of Mr. Flexner’s Oxford lectures 
mention of a course in “the mathe- | 
matics of investment and insurance | 
. . . completion of [which] .../ 
should enable the student to proceed | 
with the examinations for admission } 
to the Actuarial Society of America.” | 
In astronomy, “practical astronomy § 

. intended for . . . those desir- ) 
ing to take the civil service examina- 
tions for positions in the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey.”* In} 
physics, “engineering physics”; in 
education, the undergraduate may 

*“All these things have their value; society re > 
quires the services; they must therefore be arranged } 
for, but somewhere else—partly, perhaps largely, | 
imagine, in universities of the present comprehensive 
type.” Flexner, Abraham. “A Modern University,” 
Atlantic Monthly, CXXXVI (October, 1925), p. 54! | 

* Op. cit., p. 64. 

| 


° Swarthmore College, Catalogue. 1929. p- 115. 
® Ibid., p. 117. 
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FLEXNER AND THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


elect courses “designed mainly for 
those who plan a teaching career.” 
The courses are “arranged to meet 
the requirements for the Pennsyl- 
yvania Provisional College Certificate:” 
They embrace secondary education, 
elementary education, school admin- 
istration, social work and the school, 
and others. Visits to schools, observa- 
tion practice teaching and field social 
work receive credit.’ Under economics 
are given “problems of finance and 
business,” “accounting,” “industrial 
management,” and “business law,” 
“primarily for the guidance of busi- 
ness men and women.” In history we 
find “Quaker Solutions of Social Prob- 
lem.” More “ad hoc” application of 
history could hardly be imagined. 
“Scientific German,” though not 
“Scientific French,” is also offered. 
Indeed, the curriculum of Swarth- 
more shows a marked tendency to- 
ward strictly vocational courses, 
somewhat more than is common in 
eastern institutions. Yet Mr. Flexner 
says it offers none. 


HE same may be said of the 

other colleges mentioned in Mr. 
Flexner’s list. None of them is free 
from courses of a strongly vucational 
character. The women’s colleges are 
freer than the men’s colleges, yet 
even with them the vocational interest 
is stressed, and rightly so. At Wel- 
lesley, for instance, we find “princi- 
ples and methods of teaching French 
in secondary schools,” “history, the- 
ory, and problems of the kinder- 
garten,” “health problems of school 
and community.” A five-year course 
leads directly to a B.A. and a certifi- 

" Ibid., pp. 84 ff. 
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cate in hygiene and physical educa- 
tion. At Bryn Mawr College, courses 
in mental tests, providing a founda- 
tion “for the measurement of school 
achievements” are given; also “psy- 
chology of elementary and _ high- 
school subjects.” At Smith College, 
“principles of educational and voca- 
tional guidance,” “the pre-school 
child,” “progressive school methods 
and practices of teaching,” all with 
practice teaching and _ observation 
credited. 

What utter nonsense to say that 
these colleges are free from voca- 
tional courses!) And why should 
they be? Why should not the Bach- 
elor’s degree include certain specific 
applications and techniques? The 
notion that theory and principle must 
never be accompanied with technique 
and practice, that literature and his- 
tory must not approach the present 
age, that art practice does not com- 
pare in value with art history and 
criticism, is at war with the entire 
trend of modern education. A fair 
and discriminating association of the- 
ory and practice, with an approach 
toward application in upper college 
years, is sound common sense. 

Mr. Flexner’s contention that the 
man trained in theoretical studies will 
make his own applications may be 
true of the highest and rarest type of 
mind, but does not hold for minds at 
lower levels, for which, nevertheless, 
provision must be made. And even 
the best minds sometimes stumble 
upon the techniques at the price of 
costly mistakes and wasted time. 

The reference to Barnard, Smith, 
Bryn Mawr, and Wellesley in the 
list of colleges which do not give 
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vocational courses is, with one excep- 
tion, Mr. Flexner’s sole reference to 
what is a unique phenomenon in the 
university world, the independent 
woman’s college. There is no ref- 
erence in his index to the woman’s 
college. Yet Germany has no wom- 
an’s college, England only the compo- 
nent colleges at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. And since Mr. Flexner 
does not exclude the woman’s college 
from his survey, as he does the state 
university, we should expect some 
reference to its standing in America. 
The fact is, he, like many other men, 
forgets it. 

He surely was not referring to 
them when on the same page with his 
famous list, and referring by name to 
the four woman’s colleges with the 
rest, he added, “They are all mad on 
the subject of competitive and inter- 
collegiate athletics”; and later says, 
“There is not a college or university 
in America which has the courage to 
place athletics where everyone per- 
fectly well knows they belong.*® The 
colleges for women have always kept 
firm control of athletics, and “every- 
one knows” it except Mr. Flexner. In 
spite of rising pressure from the 
world of sports, with women athletes 
pictured on every sports page, the 
colleges for women have no grand 
stands, no professionalism, no ath- 
letic demoralization of any kind. Does 
Mr. Flexner know it? Probably he 
knew, but just forgot. Of the other 
criticisms made by Mr. Flexner of his 
favored list, the colleges for women 
are enviably innocent. It is not true 
of them that the classes are usually 
too large. At Vassar, for instance, 


® Op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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two-thirds of all classes have ten stu- 
dents or less. The secondary schools 
preparing for the women’s colleges 
have not “very slowly” improved. 
Their improvement has been very 
rapid indeed, as is shown by the col- 
lege course examinations. Their stu- 
dents do serious work. 


ITH the specific reference to 
Vassar in Mr. Flexner’s book, 

I must deal more at length. As the 
page was originally written, Mr. 
Flexner implied that a summer insti- 
tute, open to graduates and mature 
women, granting no degrees and no 
credits, was recognized for under- 
graduates’ work. The implication 
was, that the necessarily brief and 
limited discussions of this informal 
institute were an accredited part of a 
college course. Now Mr. Flexner 
knew all about the Vassar Institute, 
for Vassar had solicited his support of 
it. Nevertheless, the mistake was 
made. When it was pointed out to 
Mr. Flexner, he did not acknowledge 
his error, but in a revision of his book 
a few weeks later changed his sentence 
from “Vassar College, whose stu- 
dents are girls from eighteen to 
twenty-two years of age” to read 
“Vassar College, whose proper con- 
concern is with undergraduates.” It 
is, then, according to Mr. Flexner’s 
revised dictum, not “a proper con- 
cern” for Vassar College, whose char- 
ter allows it the same freedom as other 
institutions, to give instruction to 
women over twenty-two. Who gives 
Mr. Flexner the authority to say this? 
Is it “the proper concern” of Bryn 
Mawr and Barnard to run summer 

* [bid., p. 72. 
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schools for working women of non- 
collegiate grade? For Smith to main- 
tain a vocational social summer 
school? For Wellesley to conduct a 
nursery school? For Mount Holyoke 
to conduct a summer school in Ger- 
man speech? Of course it is. And it 
is an entirely proper concern of Vas- 
sar College, Mr. Flexner to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, to conduct a 
postgraduate summer institute in 
physical problems of the modern 
family, with practice observation in 
laboratories. Of this summer school, 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, nationally 
known as an expert in public welfare 
and health matters, says: 


I am in the main in accord with Mr. 
Flexner’s ideals of university education; 
but I believe that such ideals can and will 
manifest themselves in fields other than 
those of law and medicine. Education in 
medicine has been going on for thousands 
of years, education in home economics for 
decades. ‘The euthenics movement at 
Vassar represents perhaps the most signifi- 
cant step yet made in the raising of the 
science and art of living to a true univer- 
sity level. On a recent visit to the summer 
Institute of Euthenics I asked a group of 
pupils what they were getting out of their 
courses. Instantly came the reply, “A new 
vision of my relations to other people and 
to the world I live in.” It would be dif- 
ficult to frame a much better definition of 
higher education or to express more con- 
cretely what Vassar is accomplishing in 
this important field.*° 


The Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown offers the closest parallel 
to the Institute of Euthenics at Vas- 
sar. It has a shorter term, and its 
lecture program, partly public, is 
necessarily more popular. But Mr. 


? Letters to the writer, August, 1931. 


Flexner has refrained from telling the 
trustees of Williams that politics is 
not their proper concern. 

The best current book on religion 
in colleges, Religion and the Next 
Generation, by Edwin E. Aubrey, 
consists of lectures delivered at the 
Vassar Summer Institute. Two other 
important books of lectures delivered 
in its courses are listed for early 
publication. 


N HIS discussions of English uni- 

versities, Mr. Flexner wholly fails 
to mention similar informal institutes 
and summer schools conducted every 
year at Oxford and Cambridge. My 
daughter, two years ago, attended an 
agreeable summer school at Cam- 
bridge, with leisurely lectures by 
Cambridge professors on British civil- 
ization. Compared with the Vassar 
Institute, with its intensive scientific 
work and long schedule, the Cam- 
bridge school was elementary and 
certainly less serious. Similar courses 
for foreigners are given at continental 
universities, a practice uncensured by 
Mr. Flexner. 

In further correspondence with Mr. 
Flexner about this paragraph, Mr. 
Flexner countered by pointing out 
that work of the same character, that 
is, in applied science, was granted 
credit for the academic degree. Of 
course it is, when taken in sufficient 
amount, with proper prerequisites, 
and so it is in every one of the 
women’s colleges to whose under- 
graduates Mr. Flexner has affixed his 
inspector’s label of “pass approved.” 
There is not a single course in Vassar’s 
major in euthenics that cannot be 
duplicated at Smith, and even multi- 
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plied. Smith College has not only a 
nursery school but a day elementary 
school, where practice teaching secures 
credit to a degree Vassar has not 
recognized at all as yet. Wellesley 
and Bryn Mawr have had observation 
schools. 

Moreover, the courses in the 
euthenics major at Vassar, and in the 
best majors in household economics 
everywhere, are not mere techniques. 
They are training in the fundamental 
sciences. Mr. Flexner entirely missed 
the point when he derided the girl 
who was quoted as asking, “What is 
the connection of Shakespeare with 
having a baby?” Shakespeare has 
very little, but physiology has a great 
deal, and a knowledge of physiology 
and embryology is entirely relevant 
in an undergraduate college course. 
The girl’s objection was not to the 
inclusion of Shakespeare, but to the 
exclusion of hygiene. Mr. Flexner 
should indorse the need of instruction 
for childbirth when the United States 
is the worst of civilized countries in 
its record of childbirth mortality. 

Eight years ago this same writer 
was urging reality, concreteness, pre- 
professional, and occupational training 
upon colleges. He was denouncing 
the classics and formal mathematics, 
and was even providing for “woman’s 
domestic réle and family function?” 
in his modern Lincoln School. Is 
maternity a “proper concern” of a 
girl of fourteen, but not sufficiently 
academic for one of twenty-two? 

The trustees of Vassar College, it 
may be added, have not changed their 
opinion that the physical welfare of 
the American family continues to be 

11 4 Modern School, p. 119. 
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“a proper concern” for a summer 
institute. 

If, in a future edition, Mr. Flex- 
ner reconsiders his omission of the 
American college for women, the fol- 
lowing points are commended to his 
attention. Borrowing his own method, 
for convenience, reference is made to 
seven of them: Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Others could 
be added. These seven have associ- 
ated themselves to call to public 
attention the quality of their work and 
their rightful claim to aid from the 
general public as well as from their 
own less well-to-do clientéle. Their 
eight thousand undergraduates form 
a fairly compact, homogeneous unit. 


HESE colleges, then, I speak in 

a general way, graduate three- 
quarters of those that enter, not, as 
Mr. Flexner says, a small fraction. 
They require examination for admis- 
sion, and do not credit high-school 
subjects not susceptible of continuance 
in college. They do not have soror- 
ities or intercollegiate athletic carni- 
vals. They maintain strict rules of 
residence. Their students average 
from thirty-five to forty-five hours of 
study and class work per week 
through a term of thirty-three weeks. 
They grant, by various devices, free- 
dom in the upper years to students of 
proriise to pursue independent work. 
Their professors teach not over nine 
hours a week, and have small classes, 
as arule. They encourage postgrad- 
uate study by fellowships and other 
means. They do a respectable amount 
of research and occupy positions of 
honor in their respective branches of 
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learning. They give more adequate 
recognition to the fine arts than do 
English or Continental university 
colleges. They are “in touch with 
reality,” to the extent of suffering 
from incessant attack as “radical, 
dangerous, subversive.” They stress 
economics and social sciences as Ox- 
ford does not. Papers offered for 
credit in their undergraduate courses 
in these fields have formed the sub- 
stance of Doctor’s dissertations in 
Berlin and Budapest. Their gradu- 
ates in India, China, and Japan are 
carrying out far-reaching social and 
political policies. 

Admission is limited, and standards 
are at least as high as at other Ameri- 
can institutions The clientéle is 
national in scope, more than forty 
states represented in every institution. 
At each college, too, the president has 
been chosen from a professor’s chair. 
He “occupies no pedestal.” Govern- 
ment in educational matters is in the 
faculty’s control, and these colleges 
are free from academic scandal. In 
facilities such as library, laboratories, 
studios, the colleges for women com- 
pare favorably with the provincial 
universities of England, and these 
facilities are not beyond the actual 
needs. 

The two women that have been 
elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences are graduates of Smith and 
Vassar. In the departments of the 
classics, history, and modern lan- 
guages, and to some degree in the 
fine arts, the personnel rank in repu- 


tation for teaching with men’s colleges 
of far greater resources. The heads 
of important departments at great 
universities were recruited from these 
staffs. 

The colleges for women have 
shown marked courage and originality 
in their development. Household 
economics, according to the best Brit- 
ish authority, was the product of their 
alumnae. The steady raising of 
standards in teaching and learning; 
the summer language school; the 
junior year abroad; the honors plan 
in America; the association with ori- 
ental colleges; the support of the 
world-wide movement for the enfran- 
chisement of women; the opening of 
universities to women; the national 
and international unions of university 
women; the academic theater, chorus, 
and art gallery; the international stu- 
dent movement—these are some of 
the programs in which the support of 
women’s colleges has been early, 
vital, sustained. Their own close co- 
operation has enlarged this influence. 

These claims are easy to substanti- 
ate or to refute. The visits of dis- 
tinguished foreign scientists and 
scholars, often prolonged at the 
women’s colleges, have afforded 
ample evidence that could be called 
on, were it desired, from overseas. 
Why, then, in a volume presumably 
written to give a fair picture of the 
American university college, is this 
group included in an inaccurate de- 
scription, while its positive contribu- 
tions are ignored? [Vol. II, No. 7] 








Currents and Cross Currents 
in Higher Education 


By B. H. BODE 


development in education dur- 
ing recent years is the agitation 
for reform in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Generally speaking, the 
course of educational reform has been 
from the bottom up. In earlier days 
attention was centered chiefly on ele- 
mentary education, and the innova- 
tions introduced in this field are still 
the most striking and perhaps the 
most far-reaching. Later the high 
school was extensively diagnosed and 
subjected to treatment, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a more intimate 
relation between education and “life.” 
Now higher education is enjoying the 
prominence that derives from the 
ministrations of physicians and nurses 
and the solicitude of close relatives. 
As the figure implies, higher edu- 
cation is evoking concern because it 
has developed alarming symptoms. 
Like every other human institution, it 
has undergone changes from the 
original pattern. Its area of interests 
has widened immensely, particularly 
in this country, and the character of 
its interests is undergoing transforma- 
tion. In spirit it is becoming akin to 
the Rotary Club. Almost any kind of 
practical interest may be expected to 
unload itself on the university on the 


Poeceicon: the most interesting 


plea of “service.” Our conception of 
higher education has become distorted 
and confused. It has become neces- 
sary to re-examine the concept of 
higher education. 

This, at any rate, is the contention 
of Abraham Flexner in his recent 
notable book, Universities: American, 
English, German. Mr. Flexner admits 
ungrudgingly that universities must 
expect to keep pace with social devel- 
opment, that they are “not outside, 
but inside the general social fabric of 
a given era.” But everything depends 
on the manner in which they change. 
It is important to inquire to what 
extent and in what ways the universi- 
ties of the world “have made them- 
selves part of the modern world, 
where they have failed to do s0, 
where they have made hurtful con- 
cessions, and where they are whole- 
some and creative influences in shap- 
ing society towards rational ends.’” 

As a preliminary to this inquiry he 
raises the question of what should 


constitute the idea of a modern uni- | 


versity. The answer to this question 
is reached by a process of analysis. 
First of all, it is the business of the 
university to conserve and transmit 


* Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng: 
lish, German. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930. p. 3. 
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the intellectual heritage of the race. 
The conservation of knowledge and 
ideas, as he points out, always has 
been, and still is, an important func- 
tion of the university, although the 
improvement of other educational 
agencies have made this function 
relatively less important, perhaps, 
than in former times. In the opinion 
of the author this function of the 
university is likely to become increas- 
ingly subordinate to its other func- 
tions. Conservation of knowledge 
may be expected to become “incidental 
to the extension of knowledge, to 
training at a high level, and to a 
critical attempt to set a value upon 
the doings of men.”” 

A modern university, then, has a 
fourfold service to render to society. 
It must conserve and transmit the 
intellectual achievements of the past, 
it must promote the advancement of 
knowledge, it must provide training 
at a level beyond that of the secondary 
schools, and it must foster “the pure, 
appreciative, humanistic spirit—the 
love of beauty, the concern for ends 
established by ideals that dare to com- 
mand rather than to obey.’ As the 
complexities and difficulties of society 
increase, it becomes correspondingly 
important to make it possible for the 
university to discharge its proper 
function. On the one hand, the uni- 
versity must be encouraged to main- 
tain an attitude of detachment from 
practical affairs, and, on the other 
hand, it must be discouraged from 
engaging in activities that belong 
to the sphere of secondary, technical, 
vocational, or popular education. 


* Ibid., p. 9. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
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THE casual eye there is much 
in this program to commend it. 
A more careful scrutiny, however, 
reveals obscurities which the author 
has unfortunately failed to eliminate. 
These obscurities pertain especially to 
the last two of the four functions that 
are listed by him as covering the field 
of university activity. With regard 
to the conservation of knowledge and 
the cultivation of productive scholar- 
ship it may be granted that his mean- 
ing is reasonably clear. With regard 
to the training of young people, how- 
ever, and the cultivation of the spirit 
of humanism his meaning is anything 
but clear. Not only that, but his pres- 
entation appears to harbor a contra- 
diction which nullifies his conclusion 
with respect to the “idea” or purpose 
of the modern university. 

The source of the obscurity lies in 
the fact that training on the university 
level, as the author conceives it, means 
considerably more than training in 
erudition and the techniques of re- 
search. Two positions are maintained 
which are not easily reconcilable with 
each other. The first of these is the 
contention that research and scholar- 
ship are the central concern of the 
university. 

Intensive study of phenomena under the 
most favourable possible conditions—the 
phenomena of the physical world, of the 
social world, of the aesthetic world, and 
the ceaseless struggle to see things in rela- 
tion—these I conceive to be the most im- 
portant functions of the modern university.* 


Accordingly, the work of the univer- 

sity is marked off sharply from edu- 

cation at other levels. 

Secondary education involves a responsibility 
* Ibid., p. 23. 
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of an intimate kind for the student, for the 
subject-matter that he studies, even for the 
way in which he works, lives, and conducts 
himself—for his manners, his morals, and 
his mind. The university has no such com- 
plicated concern. . . . There will be a 
break, a jolt, a crisis, precisely as there is 
a break when a grown boy or girl leaves 
home. It is not the business of education to 
avoid every break, every jolt, every crisis. 
On the contrary, the boy having become 
a man, a jolt tests his mettle; unless he 
survives and gains in moral and intellectual 
strength, the university is no place for him, 
for the university should not be even partly 
a secondary school.” 


This sharp contrast between the 
university and the secondary schools 
is, of course, quite in the spirit of the 
German tradition. “The university 
professor has an entirely objective 
responsibility—a responsibility to 
learning, to his subject, and not a 
psychological or parental responsibil- 
ity for his students.” The difference, 
to recur to the author’s illustration, 
is the difference between living at 
home under parental supervision and 
living out in the world on one’s own. 


HIS is an intelligible and per- 

haps a defensible view. But 
presently we come upon a wholly dif- 
ferent position. This second position 
is not stated so roundly, but is rather 
implied in the requirements set down 
by the author for professional educa- 
tion in those subjects which he recog- 
nizes as being indubitably entitled to 
university status, namely, law and 
medicine. These are learned profes- 
sions because they measure up to the 
two basic requirements, research and 


® Op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
® Ibid., p. 8. 
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training in cultural ideals. They 
demand “the application of free, 
resourceful, unhampered intelligence 
to the comprehension of problems”;' 
in other words, the ideal of research. 
Besides this, they “have their roots 
deep in cultural and idealistic soil.” 
In short, 


professions have primarily objective, intel- 
lectual, and altruistic purposes. A profession 
is therefore an order, a caste, not always 
in fact free from selfish aims, but in its 
ideals at least devoted to the promotion of 
larger and nobler ends than the satisfaction 
of individual ambitions. It has a code of 
honour—sometimes, like the Hippocratic 
oath, historically impressive.® 


It was intimated a moment ago that 
this view of professional training does 
not harmonize any too well with the 
contention that the university has no 
responsibility to individuals, but only 
to learning. It now appears that it 
devolves upon the university to culti- 
vate not only the spirit of research, 
but also the cultural and idealistic 
spirit in which the professions are said 
to have their roots. If a university 
should send out predatory lawyers 
and physicians, it would certainly be 
open to criticism. A similar comment 
applies to the training of men in other 
fields of research. Here again cul- 
tural education becomes an important 
consideration. As the author says: 


We can become so infatuated with progress 
in knowledge and control—both of which 
I have unstintedly emphasized—that we 
lose our perspective, lose our historic sense, 
lose a philosophic outlook, lose sight of 
relative cultural values. Something like 
this has happened to many, perhaps to most, 


* [bid., p. 30. 
8 [bid., p. 30. 
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of the enthusiastic, clear-headed, forward- 
looking, perhaps too exclusively forward- 
looking, and highly specialized young 
yotaries of science. They are, culturally, 
too often thin and metallic; their training 
appears technological rather than broadly 
and deeply scientific.° 


The statement that the training of 
our scientists is often technological, 
and not “broadly and deeply scien- 
tific’ carries the implication that sound 
scientific training is bound up with 
“cultural values,” which suggests that 
manners and morals constitute a 
responsibility for the university as 
well as intellectual development. But 
if this means anything at all, it means 
that secondary education must not be 
marked off as sharply from university 
education as Mr. Flexner recom- 
mends. The problem of cultural edu- 
cation may be very different on the 
two levels, but this is by no means 
identical with the contention that in 
the university it is not a problem at 
all. Does Mr. Flexner mean that the 
cultural development of the student is 
not a problem for the university? Or 
does he mean merely that it is a dif- 
ferent problem? The answer is “Yes,” 
in both cases. 


OW these contentions are to be 

reconciled with each other is 
past finding out. Fortunately, Mr. 
Flexner himself puts us in the way of 
comprehending both the occurrence 
and the inevitability of this contra- 
diction in his scheme of higher educa- 
tion. It is significant that the need of 
explaining the nature of these “cul- 
tural values” to which he attributes 
so much importance does not seem to 

* Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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occur to him. They are referred to 
with considerable frequency, but they 
are not analyzed or defined, despite 
the fact that the meaning of these 
values is obscure enough in current 
discussion. The reason for this omis- 
sion is apparently due to the fact that 
Mr. Flexner, at certain points, takes 
over the European, and particularly 
the German, conception of culture, 
lock, stock, and barrel. “Germany,” 
he tells us, “has in theory and prac- 
tice come nearest to giving higher 
education its due position.””® This 
theory and practice made it the func- 
tion of the pre-war Gymnasium to 
transmit a prescribed cultural pattern, 
to perpetuate an aristocratic tradition 
by a process of indoctrination. On the 
other hand, the university was dedi- 
cated to scholarship and untrammeled 
research. The scheme is simple in 
that it provides a maximum of con- 
trast—and jolts. 

The fly in this ointment is the 
troublesome fact that cultural necessi- 
ties reappear on the university level. 
Are these necessities to be cared for 
in the dogmatic spirit of the Gym- 
nasium, or is it expected that our 
prospective lawyers and physicians and 
scientists will be introduced to the 
conflict between aristocratic and demo- 
cratic conceptions of an ideal social 
order, for the purpose of enabling 
them to formulate their own social 
philosophy or standards of value? In 
the former case, the break between 
the secondary school and the univer- 
sity is far less complete than it is made 
to appear; in the latter case, we set 
up a conception of culture that is 
sharply contrasted with that of the 

1° [bid., p. 305. 
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secondary school, both in spirit and in 
content. This looks like a choice be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea. 

It is reasonably clear that Mr. 
Flexner does not approve of a system 
of secondary education conducted in 
the interests of maintaining social 
stratification. Speaking of the English 
public school, he points out that it 
produces 


a type of mind, a type of manners; over a 
protracted period, it devotes itself assid- 
uously to shaping its pupils in a definite 
way. Within its limits, it is an effective 
educational agency; but these limits are 
not co-extensive with modern life—the life 
of a democratic society, involved in intel- 
lectual and industrial competition with all 
the rest of the world. As long as English 
society was aristocratic and stratified, the 
public schools could lead their own lives. 
But English life has been rapidly democ- 
ratized.”* 


The German secondary schools of 
the pre-war period are criticized less 
directly on this score for the reason, 
apparently, that they provided a more 
rigorous intellectual discipline. Yet 
we are told that the students in the 
secondary schools were severely regi- 
mented, that they tasted little free- 
dom, that little was left to their 
choice, that the weaknesses of these 
schools were “inelasticity, overload- 
ing, and class-consciousness””*—all of 
which is only another way of saying 
that it was an essential part of the 
program of these schools to force stu- 
dents into a prescribed mold. The 
emphasis was not on the free use of 
intelligence, but on conformity to a 
pattern. In other words, it appears 


11 Op. cit., pp. 228-29. 
12 Tbid., p. 309. 
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to be the worst possible preparation 
for the kind of social intelligence 
which is demanded by present condi- 
tions. Quoting again for Mr. Flexner: 


As long as evolution proceeded slowly over 
centuries, men could feel their way and 
make adjustments imperceptibly on an 
empirical basis. But the restraints which 
for centuries slowed down or limited 
adjustments have been largely removed, 
Societies have to act—intelligently, if pos- 
sible—if not, then unintelligently, blindly, 
selfishly, impulsively. ‘The weight and 
prestige of the university must be thrown 
on the side of intelligence. If the univer- 
sity does not accept this challenge, what 
other institution can or will? In this pres- 
ent-day world, compounded of tradition, 
good and bad, racial mixtures, nationalistic 
and internationalistic strivings, 
interests, physical forces of incredible power 
for good or ill, emancipated workers and 
peasants, restless Orientals, noisy cities, 
conflicting philosophies—in this world 
rocking beneath and around us, where is 
theory to be worked out, where are social 
and economic problems to be analyzed, 
where are theory and facts to be brought 
face to face, where is the truth, welcome or 
unwelcome, to be told, where are men to 
be trained to ascertain and to tell it, where, 
in whatever measure it is possible, is con- 
scious, deliberate, and irresponsible thought 
to be given to the task of reshaping this 


world of ours to our own liking, unless, | 


first and foremost, in the university? The 
wit of man has thus far contrived no other 
comparable agency.” 


In substance, therefore, the con- 
tradiction in Mr. Flexner’s philos- 
ophy springs from the fact that he 
starts with the traditional theory of 
cultural education and then proceeds 
to emphasize the free use of intelli- 
gence in matters of cultural and social 

18 Tbid., pp. 13-14. 
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theory, without noticing that he is 
sawing off the limb he is sitting on. 
If social, political, and economic 
theory are to be opened up to critical 
reconstruction, the sharp contrast be- 
tween secondary and university educa- 
tion becomes an absurdity. It would 
be hard to figure out why the students 
who subsequently go to the university 
should be subjected to such disqual- 
ifying preliminary training. To bor- 
row the language of a celebrated 
writer, we first bamboozle them and 
then we have to debamboozle them. 
Why those who do not go beyond it 
should be educated in this way would 
be equally difficult to explain, unless 
we have recourse to the assumption 
that the mass of the population is best 
served by being trained to take orders 
from their betters. 

If we once grant that the cultural 
pattern itself must be made subject to 
continuous reconstruction, the per- 
spective changes. The university 
doubtless has distinctive functions, 
since otherwise there would be no 
adequate reason for its existence. But 
it is entirely conceivable that its dis- 
tinctiveness is a matter of emphasis 
and not of change to a wholly dif- 
ferent level. The conservation of 
knowledge, for example, is admittedly 
not a distinctive function of the uni- 
versity. Creative activity and produc- 
tive or critical inquiry are perhaps not 
so distinctive either. There is excellent 
ground and authority for the view 
that the spirit of research should per- 
vade the whole educational structure 
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from the primary grades to the grad- 
uate school. The task of training 
students and of cultivating cultural 
background and outlook likewise re- 
mains the same in spirit throughout, 
though varying in range and depth. 
In proportion as we stress the free use 
of intelligence all education becomes 
discipline in the procedures of inquiry 
and in the continuous reorganization 
of traditional beliefs and values, that 
is, in the development of attitudes and 
social outlook. There are elements of 
humor in a program which emphasizes 
the need of such education and at the 
same time recommends the postpone- 
ment of it until the aim can be real- 
ized only through cataclysms, jolts, 
and divine intervention. 

It should be added, in conclusion, 
that this discussion is not intended to 
detract in any way from Mr. Flexner’s 
criticism of the way in which our 
American universities in particular 
seek to be all things to all men. Our 
lack of a proper conception of what a 
university is for, our lack of stand- 
ards, and our lack of self-respect, as 
revealed by Mr. Flexner, is humili- 
ating, and his indictment is bound to 
be wholesome. His plea for a more 
adequate recognition of the impor- 
tance of trained intelligence in human 
affairs is powerful and timely. Mr. 
Flexner’s volume is a contribution of 
exceptional significance, which may 
be expected to assist modern education 
in sloughing off a tradition from 
which the author himself has been 
unable to escape. [Vol. II, No. 7] 








Flexner and the State University 


By L. D. COFFMAN 


The State University’s Responsibility 
Is to the Citizenry 


O STATE university lives in 

N the paradise which Mr. Flex- 
ner has created. Every state 
university is guilty to a greater or less 
extent of all of the indiscretions to 
which he alludes. As one charged with 
the responsibility of administering a 
state university, I come from reading 
Mr. Flexner’s book with conflicting 
opinions and impressions. I find my- 
self, at one time, in complete agree- 
ment with many of his fundamental 
theses, and, at other times, at variance 
with the spirit of his discussion and 
with the philosophy he enunciates in 
defining what universities should be. 
No one, so it seems to me, can 
question his statement that a univer- 
sity is an expression of the age in 
which it exists, nor can anyone take 
issue with the thesis that universities 
should not be expected to conform to 
a single pattern. In other words, 
universities are the products of social 
evolution. They differ as to nature, 
in time, national temperament, and 
the spirit and problems of the age. 
And again, one finds himself in com- 
plete agreement with Mr. Flexner 
when he says that universities should 
not be weather vanes, responsive to 
every variation of popular whim. 
Their aims and purposes and functions 
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reach beyond the temporary demands 
and caprices of the moment. 

Mr. Flexner makes these principles 
still more concrete when he says: 


We should see to it somehow that in appro- 
priate ways scholars and scientists would be 
conscious of four major concerns: the con- 


} 


servation of knowledge and ideas; the ' 


interpretation of knowledge and ideas; the 
search for truth; the training of students 
who will practise and “carry on.””* 


He maintains that the conservation 
of knowledge, important thought it 
may be, is nevertheless incidental to 
the other three purposes. A univer- 
sity, in his opinion, should be less 
interested in reconstructing the past 
than it is in understanding the present 
and in revealing the future. It should 
be more concerned in discovering the 
truth than in using it. It should 
understand and interpret the world 
and yet not be of it. A university 
should be a place characterized 
largely, if not chiefly, by a spirit of 
creative and critical inquiry. This 
inquiry should not be confined to the 
fields of science. It should interest 
itself in humanism in all of its aspects. 
It does not seem to me that anyone 


1 Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930. p. 6. ; 
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can take exception to any of these 
theses. 

Then, too, it must be admitted, as 
Mr. Flexner states, that all college 
work is not of equal value, although 
the present system of credits and 
honor points may create the impres- 
sion that it is. It must also be acknowl- 
edged that there is much superficial 
work done in colleges, that courses 
have at times been attenuated to the 
point of transparency, and that some 
theses accepted for advanced degrees 
prove the obvious. 

I believe that Mr. Flexner is right 
in maintaining that we are disposed 
sometimes to overemphasize the voca- 
tional point of view in much of the 
work done in university circles. Suf- 
ficient emphasis is not given to funda- 
mentals and to that broader and richer 
background upon which the specialties 
should be based. The more an indi- 
vidual is sharpened to a point, the 
broader the base should be. The 
greater the degree of specialization, 
the richer the background should be. 


FTER I have listed all of the 
principles with which I find my- 

self in substantial agreement, how- 
ever, I am still disposed to differ 
from Mr. Flexner in two respects: 
namely, that the work of the univer- 
sities is not as bad as one would infer 
from reading his book; and, second, 
that the university which he longs for 
does not exist, never has existed, and 
never will exist. Certainly no state 
university can, nor is it ambitious to 
dwell in the realm of intellectual 
exclusiveness. Being earthly, they to 
some extent smatter of the earth. 
Being creatures of democracy, they 


possess the strengths and weaknesses 
that democratic human institutions 
ordinarily have. 

Most state universities include in 
their offerings things which Mr. 
Flexner abhors or, at any rate, would 
eliminate from their programs. They 
have schools of journalism, of home 
economics, of business administration, 
of library science, of pharmacy, of 
agriculture, and they maintain exten- 
sion departments; in addition, their 
service functions bulk large in their 
programs. Mr. Flexner is of the 
opinion that the introduction of such 
work as a part of a university program 
should be resisted. What is included 
in the program of a university is not 
altogether a matter of what someone 
thinks. Resistance may be a fine and 
noble thing, but carried too far the 
individual may become a martyr to 
his exclusive thinking, and the insti- 
tution he hopes to save may become 
impotent by its very isolation. 

Mr. Flexner objects to the presence 
of such courses in a university pro- 
gram on the ground that they lower 
standards and thus adulterate and 
dilute the “cultural” work. In other 
words, the presence of these “substi- 
tutes for culture” has a demoralizing 
effect upon the college by lowering its 
dignity. Mr. Flexner does not main- 
tain that such work is not socially 
valuable and that it should not be 
offered, but he inveighs against its 
being offered in universities. 

Mr. Flexner maintains somewhat 
vigorously that a university should 
undertake to understand the move- 
ments and changes that are constantly 
occurring in our social order, but, if 
I understand him correctly, it should 
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not be concerned with the training of 
individuals for the practical vocations 
arising out of these changes. And 
yet, so it seems to me, the entire his- 
tory of university education has been 
in the direction of greater practicality. 
Practically every expansion of the cur- 
riculum has arisen out of some social 
need. The “liberal” studies of each 
age have been the practical studies of 
that age. These studies differ from 
age to age. New studies have come 
in because new needs have arisen, and 
old ones have disappeared when old 
needs have become obsolete. Univer- 
sities will teach what the people want. 
A university that fits for nothing, that 
lays only broad bases with no objec- 
tives in view, that has no ideal but 
that of understanding and interpret- 
ing knowledge, searching for truth 
and training others who are to under- 
stand and interpret knowledge and 
search for truth, will, I am sorry to 
say, find it rather hard sledding in 
this practical world of ours. Further- 
more, it is a fact that students are 
coming to college knowing what they 
want, in increasing numbers. Univer- 
sities, certainly state universities, are 
not merely places for the living of an 
intellectual life; they are definitely 
designed and maintained to train prac- 
titioners for higher levels of service. 
State universities are peculiarly the 
products of American democracy. The 
philosophy which accounts for their 
origin and in which they are still 
rooted is powerful and impelling. In 
referring to their functions and 
responsibilities, President William 
Allan Neilson puts the point well: 


In the western states the university is the 
great central source of expert knowledge 
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of all kinds, and it is open to discussion 


whether it can define and limit its functions | 


as rigidly as Mr. Flexner would have it do, 
The knowledge of fact and theory in agri. 
cultural, economic, and domestic fields that 
is called for by the people of a state, is their; 
by right if they are willing to pay for it, 
and the state university with its complex 
organization, its varieties of research, its 
academic and non-academic methods of 
instruction, is the institution which has 
grown up to meet these needs. It may 
well be that the various divisions of the 
university would do their work better if 
they were separated; but this is a matter 
of organization and terminology. The 
professors of classics are not seriously dis- 
turbed in their philological labors because a 
colleague in the agricultural department 
gives advice to farmers on the best breeds 


~ 


of cattle for milk or beef, though the | 


president (for whom Mr. Flexner has a 
very modified respect) might welcome a 
simplification of his functions.” 


It would be interesting, I think, for 
those persons who are of the opinion 
that learning may be concentrated in 
a few semi-private institutions of a 
prestige character to note the changes 
that have taken place in recent years 
in the location of men of science and 
scholarship, and also to check the 
contributions to science and to schol- 
arship which have been made by 
men associated with the state institu- 
tions as compared with those made by 
men associated with private institu- 
tions. It would be discovered that 
there has been an astonishing drift of 
men of science and scholarship to 
state institutions. In my opinion, this 
is one of the most hopeful things that 
is happening in the interest of democ- 
racy. I believe that such men should 


“Town and Gown Today,” Journal of Adult 
Education, III (April, 1931), p. 135. 
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be fairly well scattered throughout 
the entire nation rather than concen- 
trated at a few places. If science is to 
flourish, its applications to receive fair 
consideration, if scientists and scholars 
are to perpetuate their own kind, and 
if the leavening influence of scientific 
effort and scholarship is to permeate 
society in general, then a movement 
for the distribution of such leaders of 
thought to many centers of learning is 
a movement in the right direction. 

State universities are peculiarly 
sensitive to change; they are in inti- 
mate contact with life. It is impossible 
for them to live in the past or in some 
sheer intellectual empyrean. They 
are, as Mr. Kinley, former president 
of the University of Illinois, has said, 
“the developmental arm of the state,” 
and as President Chase declared in his 
inuugural address: “Like every other 
sort of organization, it [the state uni- 
versity | realizes its full potentialities 
not by attempting to take on the 
characteristics of any other species, but 
by attempting to realize to the full 
the possibilities of the species to which 
it belongs.”* As such it will be a place 
for constant experimentation with new 
ideas; it will be a place of intellectual 
ferment and stimulation; it will be a 
place that attempts to provide both 
fundamental and practical training for 
wide varieties of types of mind. 


As a public institution the state uni- 

*Chase, Harry Woodburn. “Installation Address 
of the President of the University of Illinois,” School 
and Society, XXXIII (May 16, 1931), pp. 646-47. 
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versities will tie themselves in more 
and more with the movement for 
adult education. They subscribe to 
the philosophy that democracy in the 
long run is nothing but a process of 
continuous education. They will 
undertake to raise the cultural level 
of all of the people as well as the cul- 
tural level of those who are to assume 
leadership among the people. Cultural 
levels are something that cannot be 
imposed; they must arise out of the 
needs of the people themselves. And 
culture, it may be added, is the most 
important by-product of any program 
of studies. No matter what any of us 
may think, state universities will con- 
tinue to be peculiarly American. If 
new needs arise they will respond to 
them willingly. If new types of voca- 
tional and professional training are 
required they will provide them. If 
through the dissemination of informa- 
tion and other forms of service they 
can improve the standard of living, 
increase the culture, enjoyment, and 
happiness of the people, they will not 
shrink from such opportunities. And 
while they are doing these things they 
will give increasing attention to their 
teaching and research responsibilities. 
Although I find it difficult to subscribe 
to Mr. Flexner’s philosophy through- 
out, nevertheless I believe that his 
book is the most stimulating and 
thoughtful book in the field of uni- 
versity education that has appeared 


since Cardinal Newman’s. 
[Vol. II, No. 7] 








Functions of the University 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


A Critical Evaluation of Flexner’s Interpretation of the Right 
and Wrong Functions of the University 


E American university “is 
becoming more and more 
tumultuous. Our universities 


have then, I say, increased their 
genuine facilities and opportunities; 
they have simultaneously and need- 
lessly cheapened, vulgarized, and 
mechanized themselves. Perhaps the 
phenomena I have in mind are tran- 
sient . . . mere symptoms developed 
on the way to something better. Sup- 
pose they are; for our generation at 
least they are serious and disquiet- 
ing.”” Serious and disquieting these 
phenomena clearly are to Mr. Flex- 
ner. They seem to have been much 
less so to a considerable number of 
renowned university presidents, past 
and present, to donors of great gifts 
for special university purposes, or to 
legislators fostering those most tu- 
multuous of all higher institutions 
of learning, the state universities to 
be found in the North Central and 
Western states. 

Mr. Flexner’s scholarly and amply 
documented book of nearly four hun- 
dred pages will undoubtedly take a 
prominent place as a historic milestone 
in the evolution of higher institutions 
of learning in America and possibly 


* Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930. p. 44. 


to a lesser extent in other countries, 
In a sense it is a “survey,” as that 
term has come, with some odium, to 
be applied to documented critical 
analyses of the processes and achieve- 
ments of institutions or of systems of 
schools. The adverse criticisms of 
this latest survey are abundant and 
scathingly expressed. That Mr. Flex- 
ner has probed not a few soft spots 
in the efflorescent universities of this 
country none will deny. That he 
holds lofty ideals as to the functions 
of higher institutions of learning will 
be readily admitted. But how far, 
both in his unfavorable evaluations or 
in his constructive proposals, he has 
been able to hold in view all the 
forces, all the variables which in mod- 
ern societies affect and determine uni- 


versities remains very much of a 


question, a question, the full and 
critical examination of which Mr. 
Flexner would be the first to favor. 

What, therefore, are the true func- 
tions which should be expected from 
universities. Mr. 
to this is 


. whatever allowances we might 
make for national tradition or tempera- 
ment, we should see to it somehow that 
in appropriate ways scholars and scientists 
would be conscious of four major concerns: 
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Flexner’s answer | 
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the conservation of knowledge and ideas; 
the interpretation of knowledge and ideas; 
the search for truth; the training of stu- 
dents who will practise and “carry on.” 
The university professor has an entirely 
objective responsibility—a responsibility to 
learning, to his subject, and not a psycholog- 
ical or paternal responsibility for his students. 


It is, however, creative activity, pro- 
ductive and critical inquiry—all in a sense 
without practical responsibility—that must 
bulk ever larger and larger in the modern 
university.” 


The university, then, as Mr. Flex- 
ner interprets it, 


is only one of many educational enterprises. 
It has, in the general educational scheme, 
certain specific functions. Other agencies 
discharge or should discharge other 
functions.° 

Let me concede, for the purpose of argu- 
ment (and for that only), that all the 
things that universities [now] do are in 
themselves worth doing—a very large con- 
cession. Does it follow that universities 
should do them? Does it follow that uni- 
versities can do them? I answer both 
questions in the negative.* 


Furthermore, of the college in the 
university, that is, the liberal college, 
or its nearly similar agency, the un- 
dergraduate “division of arts and 
sciences,” which is a major part and 
the really original part of nearly all 
American universities, Mr. Flexner 
says: “It was, and has to this day 
remained, a teaching institution, 
largely at the secondary level.”” The 
high school, which most of us think 


* Ibid., pp. 6, 8. 
* Ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 
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of as the real center of secondary 
education, 


at one time viewed as the people’s college, 
. is apparently coming to be a place 
where an increasingly large segment of 
American youth can get a little knowledge 
of almost every imaginable subject, prac- 
tical, often in the most trivial sense, or 
cultural, sometimes in the best sense.® 


And, as already intimated, the “col- 
lege” is the first source of distraction 
and trouble to the modern university. 
It tries to be “all things to all men.” 
Though colleges try to select the abler 
students from the high schools “it 
cannot be effectively done.” And, 
as in the high schools, 


another bargain-counter period is lived 
through in the college. On the counter, 
the student finds once more almost every 
imaginable article—Latin, Greek, history, 
science, business, journalism, agriculture, 
military training, and a _ miscellaneous 
aggregation of topics and activities that defy 
general characterization. . . . The sort of 
easy rubbish which may be counted towards 
an A.B. degree or the so-called combined 
degrees passes the limit of credibility.* 


To the confusions, promotions, ad- 
vertisings, commercializations, vulgar- 
izations, and other shortcomings of 
the multifarious agencies now em- 
braced by most of the larger of 
American universities, Mr. Flexner 
devotes substantially half of the three 
hundred sixty-one text pages of his 
substantial book—beside which his 
chapters on English and German uni- 
versities are often spiced by pointed 
thrusts at their American analogues. 

With much that Mr. Flexner 


has to say in unfavorable criticisms 
° Ibid. 
* I[bid., p. §2. 
® Ibid., p. 53. 
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of the universities of today, and 
especially of those in the United 
States, no informed commentator can 
disagree. The very richness of the 
social soils upon which the dynamic 
peoples of today are evolving are, 
naturally, hardly less favorable to 
weedy than to fruitful growth. 

On the other hand, it is not improb- 
able that many of the expansions and 
popularizations of university offerings 
which seem odious to Mr. Flexner 
may actually be working somewhat by 
indirection toward the very ends, 
loftily conceived, which he has in 
view. It is probable that if our 
sciences of modern collective life were 
capable of really evaluating contem- 
porary institutions designed to en- 
hance human well-being, they would 
find that in large measure Mr. Flex- 
ner’s ideals of the proper functions of 
universities reflect functions of such 
institutions as desirable and _ practi- 
cable only under primitive and semi- 
enlightened conditions of civilization, 
during which many of the conditions 
of early political and economic aris- 
tocracies were still surviving and in- 
fluential. Hence, an hypothesis like 
the following could in a sociological 
sense well be defended at the present 
time: the expansions, differentiations, 
and other evolutions which have so 
extensively taken place during the last 
century in American and in British 
provincial universities represent gen- 
uine and sound, even though neces- 
sarily crude, attempts to make such 
institutions render their best service to 
modern civilization, even as the ideals 
and anticipations of that service were 
dimly foreseen by Newman and as 
they are suggested by Mr. Flexner. 
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It must at once be conceded, of 
course, that neither our educational 
sciences nor their basic social sciences 
possess as yet any techniques or criteria 
adequate to the testing of the hypoth- 
esis just presented. Nevertheless, it 
is submitted that closely analytical 
consideration of at least three of Mr. 
Flexner’s adverse valuations will show 
that these rest on insecure foundations 
of either a philosophy or a science of 
social values. These three positions 
can well be discussed by attempts to 
answer these questions: How can 
leaders best carry on? Is ad hocness 
in education sociologically or psycho- 
logically bad? What of the liberal 
college? 


O THE fourth of his major 

concerns of the modern univer- 
sity—the training of students who 
will practice and carry on—it seems 
to the present writer that Mr. Flex- 
ner gives altogether insufficient, and, 
not infrequently, only disparaging 
attention. It obviously takes many 
kinds of able minds to carry on in any 
well-developed field of nearly “pure” 
scientific knowledge; for example, 
astronomy; or of extensively applied 
science such as present-day plant pa- 
thology; or of other scholarship such 
as archaeology or education. 

In other words, the progressive 
evolution in the future of any impor- 
tant department of human knowledge 
and control will require, as all present 
evidence seems to indicate, the co-or- 
dination, not of one, but of several 
distinctive types of personnel. The 
practitioners in the field, the “mere 
craftsmen,” as Mr. Flexner with 
needless disparagement calls them, 
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will have, of course, neither time nor 
resources for research, or at any rate 
for really constructive research; but 
they may be expected increasingly to 
provide not only a market for many 
of the products of the ablest research, 
but also a source of enlightened 
demand for broader, more intense, 
and more completely supported re- 
search. Mr. Flexner recognizes that 
such a condition has already been 
achieved, largely with the aid of 
“business,” in some of the mechanical 
and chemical engineering fields. It 
has also been achieved within some 
departments of plant genetics and 
plant pathology—owing not a little 
to the half-articulate but forceful 
demands of millions of farmers. 

The promise of large and produc- 
tive evolutions of university offerings 
in the future within these fields must 
also be heavily conditioned by a prac- 
tical consideration of which, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Flexner seems to take 
no account. Those brilliant young 
men and women to train whom “to 
carry on” is his fourth function of the 
true university—how are they to live? 
Are they to be monastic celibates, liv- 
ing on meager fare and their ideals? 
Or are they to live amply in a world 
of amply circumstanced people? 

We know well that, in the first 
stages of the evolution of any science 
or art, the explorers and originators 
were often lonely and starved and, in 
their lifetimes, not infrequently unre- 
warded devotees of their subjects. 
But that is now seldom the case in 
those modern areas where science and 
its practical applications have marched 
far along nearly parallel roads, 
whether we think of bacteriology or 
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metallurgy, colloid chemistry or car- 
boniferous-era geology. And there 
are no inherent reasons why within a 
few years it should not be the case 
within such areas as criminology, 
social statistics, code drafting, urban 
planning, the administration of large 
school systems, or editorial writing— 
to mention only a few fields in which 
professional standards are clearly 
emerging even where it is difficult or 
impossible so soon to apply precise 
terminologies to the fields of advanced 
pure knowledge which may yet prove 
to be foundational to them. 


BOVE all else Mr. Flexner de- 

plores in the modern universi- 

ties of all the three countries studied 

a multitude of tendencies toward what 
he calls “ad-hoc-ness.” 


“A d-hoc-ness,” if, in my extremity, I may 
be permitted to invent an indefensible word, 
is not confined to courses or curricula .. . 
it applies to chairs as well. . . . Columbia 
University. . . . boasts in its Teachers Col- 
lege a professor of extra-curricular activ- 
ities; Rollins College, a professor of books; 
the University of Chicago, a professor of 
police administration.° 


[There] has arisen [in Berlin, during 
the current year] a demand for an evening 
university, to be established in Berlin and 
to be limited to an enrolment of 100 gifted 
and determined persons. . . . To be sure, 
the proposed evening university will be a 
“Fach” school. Nothing could be better 
calculated to pull the real university down 
and break it into bits.*° 
Nor was this goal [the continuous intel- 
lectual training under competent masters 


® Op. cit., p. 71. 
1° Tbid., p. 341. 
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over a long period and aimed at an under- 
standable result of the three types of sec- 
ondary schools of pre-war Germany] 
technical or vocational; the school type 
was varied to meet the cultural possibilities 
of the pupil—not the needs of the voca- 
tion which he might subsequently enter. 
A cultural ideal [namely], education, not 
training ad hoc, controlled educational 
organization.”* 

The provincial universities [of England ] 
sprang from the soil; . Thus tech- 
nological activities, varying with the local- 
ity, are highly, in places, too highly 
developed, and, for a university, too highly 
specialized. Here and there they have 
the ad hoc character which is wholly 
indefensible.** 


Now it is probable that the great 
majority of professors in American 
colleges and universities will find 
themselves agreeing with Mr. Flexner 
in his searing evaluations of “ad-hoc- 
ness.” The departmental organization 
of American higher institutions of 
learning following most sharply de- 
fined subject-matter lines, however 
helpful it may be for graduate schools, 
seems to the present writer little short 
of disastrous to the best interests of 
both liberal-arts colleges and of pro- 
fessional schools. Such organization 
induces, almost forces, large propor- 
tions of able instructors to view 
“knowledges” and especially scholarly 
masteries of knowledge, as valuable 
“ends in themselves,” instead of as 
means to larger ends, the actual func- 
tioning of which means in these higher 
ends being so important an object of 
solicitude and study as presently to 
require its own peculiar types of 


11 Op. cit., p. 307. 
8 Tbid., p. 255. 
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psychological and _ sociological re- 
search. But it is still rare to find in 
American undergraduate liberal-arts 
colleges or in those other hardly less 
numerous undergraduate departments 
which are expected to prepare teach- 
ers, agricultural or engineering ex- 
perts, business executives, or other 
leaders of quasi-professional potenti- 
alities, a subject-matter professor who 
really devotes serious study to the 
actual “functionings” of his offerings. 
And, by his standards, Mr. Flexner’s 
contentions will be abundantly 
justified. 

Nevertheless, as the present writer 
interprets the modern world and its 
multifarious needs of competent lea- 
dership, it is much more rather than 
less “ad-hoc-ness” which is needed in 
our higher institutions of learning— 
not always, be it understood, “ad-hoc- 
ness’? toward particular vocational 
competencies only, but at appropriate 
seasons and with appropriate per- 
sonnel, toward superior civism or 
superior personal culture or even 
higher physical welfare conservation. 
In other words, he translates “ad- 
hoc-ness” as purposiveness in educa- 
tion, as an efficient adaptation of 
means to ends which in themselves 
have been carefully previsioned, dis- 
criminated, and evaluated. And, of 
course, such purposiveness, while 
always recognizing that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points, will nevertheless also 
realize that under many conditions 
“the longest way round is the shortest 
way home.” 

The writer here ventures the 
hypothesis and prediction that, when 
twenty or forty years from now we 
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shall have achieved some really scien- 
tific knowledge of the problems here 
involved, we shall discover that of 
ten thousand young men aspiring to 
high station or at least a satisfying 
professional livelihood in the engi- 
neering vocations, perhaps one per 
cent will be found to have such native 
endowments as will make professional 
preparation on the basis of a “broad 
training in fundamentals” the most 
effective in the long run for them- 
selves and their societies; whereas for 
the other ninety-nine per cent highly 
specific systems of really functional 
training will be much the better for 
all concerned. And, no less, will 
such distinctions apply in fields of 
public-school administration and a hun- 
dred other still nascent professions. 


ARGE proportions of American 
educators agree with Chancellor 
Capen when in his introduction to 
Kelly’s The American Arts College 
he admits that this institution is now 
ina bad way. Mr. Flexner, while 
recognizing that “the college” has 
been everywhere in America the tap 
root for the university, nevertheless 
sees in its presence in the university 
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of today much more of a hindrance 
than of a help. 

Here again, however, it may take 
many decades to give us sufficient per- 
spective wherewith to appraise the 
ideals and the experimental ventures 
of the pioneers. In a sociological 
sense, and having in mind the democ- 
ratization of higher cultures among 
large proportions of the naturally able 
men and women in a large population, 
it is possible, even probable, that the 
larger expectations cherished by men 
of vision on behalf of the liberal col- 
lege are calculated, if competently 
implemented, to realize for a democ- 
racy what Oxford and Cambridge 
have meant for an aristocracy. 

The present writer is convinced 
that during recent decades the Amer- 
ican liberal-arts college has gone 
seriously astray from its legitimate 
course. Not a few of Mr. Flexner’s 
biting criticisms of it are well de- 
served, but these affect not so much 
the large practicable and desirable 
functions of that agency as they do 
what all most hope to be temporary 
administrative maladjustments due to 
corrupted philosophies of educational 
values. [Vol. II, No. 7] 








The University and the Individual 


By W. H. COWLEY 


The Student as an Individual in Contrast to Mr. Flexner’s 
Interest in His Intellect Only 


E way of the liberal, like 
that of the transgressor, is 
hard. He must not only pro- 


tect himself against the artillery of 
the entrenched conservatives, but he 
must at the same time dodge the mis- 
siles of the other brands, schools, and 
coteries of liberals who find his doc- 
trine in conflict with their favorite 
formulas. Whether in politics, reli- 
gion, literature, or education, the phe- 
nomenon is much the same. Witness 
the bitter enmities within the British 
Labor party, the quarrels of left-wing 
clergymen, the face-slapping inter- 
ludes of such authors as Sinclair 
Lewis and Theodore Dreiser, and the 
perennial squabbles over methods and 
curriculums in schools and colleges. 

Yet, from the battles of the lib- 
erals among themselves and from 
their attack individually and collec- 
tively upon the established régime, 
there frequently arise new points of 
view and more adequate programs 
and institutions. Because Mr. Flex- 
ner’s book, Universities: American, 
English, German, has been the most 
provocative volume published upon 
the problems of higher education in 
many a year, his doctrine must needs 
be critically appraised by conserva- 
tives and liberals alike. 
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Six major assumptions constitute 
that doctrine: First, there are but two , 
necessary educational units above the 
elementary school: secondary schools 
and universities." Second, an effective 
university education depends upon a 
thorough secondary education.’ Third, 
the university has “four major con- 
cerns: the conservation of knowledge 
and ideas; the interpretation of knowl- 
edge and ideas; the search for truth; 
the training of students who will 
practise and ‘carry on,’”* Fourth, 
there are no American universities in 
the sense of Mr. Flexner’s definition. 
Oxford and Cambridge are on the 
fringe, but Germany boasts thirty. 
Fifth, universities should have no 
concern with vocational education.’ 
Sixth, universities have an intellectual 
responsibility to the student and an 
intellectual responsibility merely.° 

Although all six of these assump- 
tions fit into a clearly outlined unity, 
each is amenable to separate discus- 
sion. Within the limits set for this 
article, but one of these assumptions 
may be discussed—the sixth. Other 


contributors to the present symposium 
* Vide, p. 28 and p. 45. 
® Ibid., pp. 46 et seq. 
* Ibid., p. 6. 
* Ibid., pp. 265, 277, and 347. 
® Ibid. pp. 14-15, 27 ef seq. 
* Ibid., pp. 8, 28, 67, and 68. 
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have concerned themselves with vari- 
ous aspects of the others. This sixth 
assumption veers off in at least two 
directions: first, the nature of the in- 
tellectual responsibility of the univer- 
sity toward its students, and second, 
the adequacy of this single objective 
which precludes all non-intellectual 
or non-curricular responsibilities. 


HESE considerations need to be 

discussed singly. Take first the 
nature of the intellectual concern of 
the university for the students who 
have submitted themselves for in- 
struction. Early in his discussion Mr. 
Flexner states his case briefly and 
clearly. The universities are con- 
cerned with “knowledge” and “ideas” 
and “truth” and with the “training 
of students who will practise and 
‘arry on.’?” Practice and carry on 
what? “ ‘The major concerns’ of the 
scholar and scientist” which are in 
turn “knowledge” and “ideas” and 
“truth.” That is to say, the Flex- 
nerian university is a graduate school 
par excellence charged with the single 
responsibility of training students for 
scholarly careers in the sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities and for a few 
of the “purer” professions. 

Since Mr. Flexner is admittedly 
writing (at least during the first few 
pages) in the spirit of Omar Khayyam 
and sketching a perfected educa- 
tional program for “this sorry scheme 
of things entire,” his definition is 
reasonable and defensible; but imme- 
diately one returns to mundane reality, 
the fact projects itself that more than 
three hundred years of American ex- 
perience have yet failed to produce 

* Ibid., pp. 6-7. 


even one such university. Nor has 
England, with its eight hundred years 
of university history, been much more 
productive. “Oxford and Cambridge,” 
he writes, “are . . . largely advanced 
secondary schools” which have “just 
passed the fringe of the modern uni- 
versity, as I have conceived it.”* A 
great many institutions in the United 
States and Great Britain call them- 
selves universities, but they do not 
measure up to the Flexner ideal. 
Only the German universities measure 
up. Only the German universities 
are addressing themselves “whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly to the 
advancement of knowledge, the study 
of problems, . . . and the training 
of men” for the scientific and 
scholarly pursuits. 

The core of the Flexner thesis lies 
here: universities have no other re- 
sponsibility toward their students 
than to prepare them for scholarship, 
for the intellectual vocations. The 
sooner they slough off all other con- 
cerns, the better. 

The argument is plausible. It may 
well be that a century hence we shall 
have a quota of just such type of in- 
stitutions as Mr. Flexner proposes. 
Johns Hopkins, Stanford, and, to a 
lesser degree, the University of Chi- 
cago are steering in that direction. 
For the time being, however, one 
must face squarely the fact that but a 
small fraction of the million students 
in American colleges and universities 
are headed toward careers in scholar- 
ship. Whether one likes it or not, 
the major concern of American col- 
leges and universities must be train- 
ing the remaining vast majority 

® Ibid., p. 265 and p. 277. 
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for the commonplace professions and 
vocations and more especially for 
enlightened citizenship in the democ- 
racy. Disparagingly call this sec- 
ondary education or anything else you 
please, it remains, nevertheless—and 
perforce it must remain—the chief 
concern of American institutions of 
so-called (with deference to Mr. 
Flexner) higher education. 


INCE, then, we must deal for the 
present with universities as they 
are rather than with an ideal—with a 
condition, if you will, rather than with 
a theory—the question arises, what is 
the intellectual responsibility of the 
university toward its students today, 
toward the many hundreds of thou- 
sands who have neither the equipment 
nor the ambition to become profes- 
sional scholars? 

To raise this question is to precipi- 
tate oneself into the middle of one of 
the major conflicts of American edu- 
cation. Side by side, two philosophies 
have grown up in the colleges and 
universities. One follows the German 
scholarly ideal so attractive to Mr. 
Flexner, the other the traditional 
American ideal of the broad, sym- 
metrical education of the individual. 
The German notion sees the scholarly 
career as the raison d’étre of the 
entire secondary school—university 
process and presses down a rigid for- 
malism upon the entire educational 
program. The American concept, con- 
versely, envisages the high school and 
college not as a graduated series of 
sieves to shake out the multitudes and 
retain a small select group for the 
erudite professions, but rather as a 
series of institutions, articulated but 
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independent, set up to cultivate the 
student to the ultimate of his capacity, 
The one takes the scholar as its goal, 
the other, to use the phrase Presj- 
dent Eliot so frequently enunciated, 
“the cultivated man.” 

The rumbles of the conflict between 
these two theories reverberate all 
through American higher education. 
The graduate schools train subject- 
matter specialists who, by Mr. Flex- 
ner’s own admission, are more often 
than not small-bore pedants. Nar- 
rowly trained and frequently unedu- 
cated in the best sense, these men 
return to the colleges and carry with 
them the ideal of the graduate school. 
The resulting chaos is patent to every- 
one. The arts colleges instead of 
striving to liberalize their students 
and to send them forth cultivated, 
sensitized men, have largely become 
annexes of the graduate schools even 
though they are working with students 
the great majority of whom have no 
intention ever to enter upon graduate 
courses. Because of the heavy hand 
of the German tradition, a strong 
contingent of American professors 
have almost succeeded, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, in making the colleges over 
into vocational schools (sic!) prepar- 
ing students primarily for graduate 
education, their ambitions and protests 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This, 
there can be no doubt, is as Mr. Flex- 
ner would have it. 

If this seems a broad stricture, one 
needs but read the proceedings of the 
annual meetings of the Association of 
American Colleges for the last five 
years. Administrators of liberal-arts 
colleges are becoming so restive under 
the domination of graduate-school 
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“scholarship” that they have formally 
entered protest with the graduate 
schools and have petitioned that they 
do something drastic to educate 
their charges as men as well as in- 
vestigators. In similar protest James 
Harvey Robinson a decade ago wrote 
his Humanization of Knowledge and 
more recently President Little fol- 
lowed his resignation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with his bitter 
critique, The Awakening College. 

Nor is the situation any better in 
the graduate schools. Witness Mr. 
Flexner’s quotations from the writings 
of Dean Laing, President Lowell, 
and Dean Woodbridge.* American 
education, commingling two divergent 
theories, satisfies neither. The way 
out, obviously, is to set up machinery 
for the training of scholars and sepa- 
rate machinery for the education of 
the larger group who have other 
ambitions. Mr. Flexner’s quotation 
of a statement of Sorby’s is apt. 
“Make a machine do its own special 
work to perfection,” wrote Sorby, 
“and do not try to make it do several 
things all badly.””° 

Mr. Flexner, however, would sub- 
ordinate the whole educational pro- 
cedure to the task of producing a 
small group of scientists and scholars. 
Toward that end the high schools and 
colleges should be remantled. They 
should be made subservient to the 
graduate school. The German educa- 
tional program, in brief, should be 
taken over bag and baggage. 

Obviously, such a solution to our 
present difficulties is as impractical as 
it is undesirable. The ninety per cent 


* Op. cit., pp. 82-85. 
® Ibid., p. 83. 


cannot, and should not, be sacrificed to 
the ten per cent. Certainly, American 
society needs well-trained and broadly 
educated scholars; but recalling Jef- 
ferson’s aphorism the success of a 
democracy depends upon an enlight- 
ened citizenry. Mr. Flexner, unfor- 
tunately, however, has little if any 
interest in the run-of-mine citizen. 
His concern is entirely with the intel- 
lectual aristocrat. His position is suc- 
cinctly characterized in the verse: 
We are the sweet, selected few. 
May all the rest be damned; 
Hell was made for the residue, 
We'll not have heaven crammed, 
Eventually, we shall as a nation 
develop a program of education which 
will make equitable provision both for 
scholars and for the many other indi- 
viduals with other yet essential tal- 
ents. In the meantime, the conflict, 
subterranean but yet lusty, goes on in 
the colleges. Mr. Flexner’s book has 
been so widely read, chiefly because 
he has stated a point of view pleasant 
to a large group of American profes- 
sors who have more interest in schol- 
arship and research than in the need 
for inspired teaching. Whether or 
not that point of view will become 
dominant must be a development of 
the next two or three decades. If the 
Flexnerians achieve a complete trans- 
plantation of the German system to 
the United States, then the intellec- 
tual responsibility of the colleges and 
universities toward their students will 
be in the direction of scholarship 
merely. If, on the other hand, the 
protest against the German tradition 
increases, we may expect a gradual 
evolution of a system which will pro- 
vide at once for the needs of the 
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student who seeks a liberal education 
and the occasional student who would 
top off that education with specialized 
training for the scholarly life. 


O MUCH for the first division of 
this sixth assumption under dis- 
cussion. The second division relates, 
it will be recalled, to the adequacy of 
Mr. Flexner’s intellectual objective 
which precludes all non-intellectual or 
non-curricular responsibilities toward 
students. In his utopian institution 
Mr. Flexner makes it eminently clear 
that the university would have no 
concern for students other than for 
their intellectual training. Again fol- 
lowing the German theory, he would 
have no interest in the housing of stu- 
dents, in their social milieu, in the 
solution of the many and insistent 
problems of their later adolescence. 
Now, obviously, such a doctrine is, 

if possible, even more at variance with 
the American educational heritage 
than Mr. Flexner’s conception of the 
intellectual responsibility of the uni- 
versity. Following British rather 
than continental precedents, American 
colleges from the beginning have 
housed their students and have recog- 
nized the importance of co-ordinating 
the total educational environment. 
Steeped in an evangelical theology, it 
was inevitable that Harvard in its 
early days—as all the pre-revolu- 
tionary colleges—should be as much 
interested in the souls of students as 
in their minds. Although the theo- 
logical phase of American education 
has all but disappeared, educators in 
a more liberal and broader sense have 
continued to give thought to the 
whole man after English pattern 
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rather than in the student’s mind only 
after the German pattern. 

President Angell of Yale has stated 
the case clearly. Speaking at Wel- 
lesley in 1925 he said in part: 

The college may, if it will, take the posi- 
tion of the continental university that it 
exists to afford certain intellectual oppor- 
tunities which the student may take or 
leave, but that it recognizes no responsibility 
for his morals or religion or physical health, 
But this is definitively not the kind of in- 
stitution that the American college of today 
is, either traditionally or in essential fact.” 


More recently Dean Hawkes of 
Columbia wrote in an article in this 
JouRNAL: 


What responsibility should the college 
take for the social, the moral, the religious, 
the athletic, the literary, and the musical 
interests of its students? Up to the opening 
years of this century the American college 
considered its responsibility to its students as 
entirely discharged by attention to purely 
intellectual interests. Any boy who devoted 
himself to any of the activities which I have 
mentioned did so at his own risk. The 
social, athletic, and aesthetic interests of the 
student were usually considered as running 
contrary to the objects for which the col- 
lege stood. . . . At the present time most 
colleges recognize the fact that in admit- 
ting a boy or a girl, the whole individual is 
involved.** 


How far we are from _ having 
achieved the sort of institution that 
President Angell and Dean Hawkes 
propose is attested to by the following 
observation of Mr. Little’s: 


It is far easier to administer an institution 
if the students are considered as so many 


11 “Theory and Practice in the American College,” 
Wellesley Alumnae Magazine (June, 1925), p. 224- 

#2 “College Administration,” JourNAL oF HiGHER 
EpucaTion, I (May, 1930), pp. 250-57. 
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logs of pulpwood to be turned into a certain 
number of paper degrees at the end of the 
senior year. It makes the whole process of 
education much easier to standardize or to 
control. To be sure, it rides roughshod 
over the failure, or the maladjusted stu- 
dent, and bids them get out of the way of 
progress. The factulty has been content to 
play the academic game on the basis of 
academic tests, rewards, and punishment. 
Many obvious emotional misfits among the 
student body have been hurled out of col- 
lege and over the cliff on to the pointed 
bamboos of a world for which they were 
totally unprepared. No serious feeling of 
responsibility has been felt by the institution 
for such failures within its walls. From a 
splendid hairy-chested Nietzschean point of 
view this is all very fine. It is allowing 
grim old natural selection to have his day 
in the midst of an effete civilization which 
has almost starved that steely-eyed old gen- 
tleman to death.** 


ITATIONS of this sort might 
be multiplied many times. 
These perhaps suffice to illustrate the 
temper of the thinking of some lead- 
ing university and college adminis- 
trators. In Mr. Flexner’s perfected 
university, such matters may perhaps 
be relegated to the lower schools. 
That, however, is to be doubted. In 
any event it is beside the point to dub 
present-day American colleges and 
universities secondary schools. What- 
ever one calls them, they enroll 
students with environmental and 
emotional problems, the solutions of 
which are of equal importance with 
their intellectual development. 
Within the past twenty years the 
insistence upon these non-intellectual 
problems has multiplied. The psy- 
chologists have been discovering how 
* Little, op. cit., p. 15. 


strikingly each student differs from 
every other student. Their findings 
have brought about a consciousness 
upon the part of educators of the need 
of meeting each student in his own 
bailiwick. Yale found, for example, 
that an adolescent suffering from a 
neurosis or an incipient psychosis often 
cannot succeed in his studies. It dis- 
covered, further, that if the Univer- 
sity dismissed such a student as an 
incompetent he would more than 
likely go on being a maladjusted per- 
sonality and a liability, therefore, to 
his community. Extensive researches 
produced evidence that a formidable 
fraction of students are suffering 
from, or are on the verge of suffering 
from, many varieties of emotional 
conflict. To meet the situation, Yale 
established a mental-hygiene clinic 
for its students, and dozens of other 
colleges have since seen the wisdom 
of following suit. With any adequate 
appreciation of their responsibility to 
society, they could do nothing else. 
As with mental health, so with 
physical health. Not until 1900 did 
an American institution of higher edu- 
cation establish a modern student 
health service. Today there is no 
college of any standing which does 
not supervise campus sanitation and 
provide for various types of medical 
attention for its students. Similarly, 
colleges have established offices to 
assist self-supporting students find 
employment. Some of these offices 
maintain extensive organizations di- 
recting laundries, tailoring shops, 
window-washing agencies, and innu- 
merable other projects by which stu- 
dents may help pay their college 
expenses. They also administer loan 
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and scholarship funds, conduct ex- 
tensive intelligence-testing programs 
that contribute to the discovery of the 
more able students for special atten- 
tion, and devote considerable energy 
to the problems of student housing. 
Concerning the importance of 
housing in the educational process, 
Dean Hawkes spoke recently before a 
group of educators in part as follows: 


We frequently look to England as the 
country where gentlemen of culture are 
bred. What has done it? In Oxford and 
in Cambridge, which are the homes where 
these wonderful English gentlemen have 
been trained, they have their residence hall, 
and they have their dining halls, and, what 
is more, they have their tutors. Now, that is 
education brought to the individual, that 
is individualized education. That I believe 
is the reason why it has been successful. 
The students learn to know themselves in 
their dormitories, in their dining halls, and 
through their tutors, and are treated as 
individuals and by this process have come 
to a finer flower of individual achievement 
than the gentlemen of any other nation.** 


Are these non-intellectual consider- 
ations important?) Mr. Flexner im- 
plies that they are not. Several times 
he uses the word “coddling.” He 
apparently fails to see that an inevi- 
table relationship exists between the 
life of the Freshman and Senior as an 
individual and his life as a student. 
He ignores the insistent fact that one 

*«Dean to Dean,” Proceedings of the Sixty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the National Education 


Association. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1926. p. 447. 
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cannot produce a sound student unless 
he is first a sound individual— 
emotionally, physically, economically, 
socially. In contradistinction to con- 
tinental universities, American and 
British institutions of higher education 
have from their earliest days been 
aware of and interested in these non- 
curricular problems. It seems ineyvi- 
table that their interest in them must 
continue. 


ESPITE the obvious limitations 

of the book under discussion, 
perhaps its total effect will be bene- 
ficial. The colleges have been under 
fire for a number of years. The siege 
has been immeasurably salutary, but 


we have come to a stage in American , 


higher education comparable to that 
juncture in the Russian revolution 
when Lenin exclaimed, “One techni- 
cal expert is worth twenty Bolsheviks.” 
The need of the hour is not more 
literary criticism such as that being 
discussed here, but for more research 
and investigation in the basic prob- 
lems of organizational and instruc- 
tional methodology. Fortunately, a 
few administrators, notably Presi- 
dent Coffman, of Minnesota, President 
Ruthven, of Michigan, and President 
Hutchins, of Chicago, recognize this 
need. If Mr. Flexner’s book stimu- 
lates others into more concern for 
these pressing problems, he will have 
performed a valuable service. Other- 
wise he will merely have muddied 
the waters. [Vol. II, No. 7] 
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Win the-lLechnicians - 


Questionnaires supplied the infor- 
mation for the United States Office 
of Education Bulletin entitled Home 
Economics Instruction in Higher In- 
stitutions, Including Universities, 
Colleges, Teachers Colleges, Normal 
Schools, and Junior Colleges, 1928- 
29, written by Emeline S. Whitcomb 
and Andrew H. Gibbs. The tables 
show the institutions which offer four- 
year courses in home economics lead- 
ing to a baccalaureate degree and the 
ones which offer courses which do not 
lead to degrees in that subject. 


The National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education has issued A Study of 
Financial Reports of Colleges and 
Universities in the United States. 
Mr. T. L. Hungate, the auditor of 
Teachers College, has summarized 
the results of the study, which is to 
preface a further study to develop 
standard forms for use in universities 
and colleges. 


The president of the University of 
Minnesota, Lotus D. Coffman, pre- 
scribes two courses of treatment for 
the state universities in “Two Ways 
of Improving the State Universities,” 
his address at the 1930 meeting of 
the National Association of State 
Universities which was later published 
in Educational Record. The Min- 
nesota educator deplores the fact that 


gi per cent of the funds distributed 
by the great foundations is given to 
private institutions, and says that 
states must endow their schools in 
similar fashion. President Coffman 
also advocates the allocation of spe- 
cific functions, particularly in research 
and specialized fields, in order that 
the resulting elimination of duplica- 
tion will produce more adequate 
resources for the individual fields. 


An aptitude index which reveals 
significant factors and tendencies in 
the student background is described 
and studied by Raymond Loren Gar- 
nett, who has submitted a Doctor’s 
thesis at the University of Missouri 
on “The 1929 University of Mis- 
souri Freshman Class and Its Suc- 
cess.” Interesting data on social and 
scholastic characteristics and relation- 
ships between parental occupations 
and ancestry to the student’s voca- 
tional choice are presented. The study 
is of intrinsic interest and also shows 
a satisfying trend toward more com- 
plete student analysis which cannot 
but prove invaluable with the increas- 
ing emphasis on guidance. 


For those who cannot officially en- 
roll in and enter colleges, the United 
States Office of Education has issued 
a bulletin, College and University 
Extension Helps in Adult Education, 
1928-29, which lists in tabulated 
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form the institutions which offer cor- 
respondence courses, classes for ex- 
tension students, radio instruction, 
institutes, library service, visual in- 
struction aids, educational publica- 
tions, and similar aids. 


Significant Studies 


A small group of high-school stu- 
dents of exceptional scholastic ability 
who have completed three years of 
high-school work are to be entered in 
Cornell College in September as fully 
classified Freshmen in a project being 
carried on by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The project is an attempt to 
accelerate the progress of the gifted 
student by saving one year in the 
traditional eight years of secondary- 
school and college work, in order that 
the student may have more time for 
training in a profession. The North 
Central Association has appointed as 
supervisors of the project Floyd W. 
Reeves, of the University of Chicago, 
who is directing the survey of educa- 
tional institutions being carried on by 
the Board of Education of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and Carl E. 
Seashore, dean of the graduate school, 
of the University of Iowa. 


A consideration of the forces im- 
pinging upon the liberal-arts college 
and its future is presented by Robert 
L. Kelly in a recent Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges. 
Administrators and educators have 
long felt that certain issues need to be 
faced if the liberal-arts college is to 
have the future that is hoped for it. 
The junior-college wave is a factor 
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but not one to be feared. If properly 
junior colleges, then colleges will 

“welcome them to a co-operative task 
which all colleges of all types put 
together cannot adequately perform.” 
A principal of one of the great Cali- 
fornia junior colleges asserts that the 
junior college is destined chiefly to 
accommodate only youths of non- 
academic minds. Again, many junior 
colleges are reaching the status of 
the senior college. The professional 


schools, looked upon as a menace, 
have a pronounced trend toward in-. 


crease in the amount of arts work. 
Business no longer turns aside the 
graduate with a liberal education, but 
constantly and increasingly seeks such 
persons. In accordance with the 
spirit of the age all these forces to- 
gether with the demand for a broader 
education in a shorter period of time 
must be met by the college. Sugges- 
tions are made for avoidance of need- 
less duplication in the teaching of a 
subject, and the segregating of medi- 
ocre and talented students. 


The Induction and Adaptation of 
College Freshmen, by James Cone- 
lese Miller, published as Number 31 
of the Education Series of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, summarizes the 
procedures of and publications con- 
cerning orientation projects for Fresh- 
men under way in various colleges 
and universities of the United States. 
Tables present data obtained from 
questionnaires. Opinions by educators 
who have had first-hand experience 
with various sorts of orientation and 
guidance programs are quoted. 
Sample application forms for college 
entrance are appended. As a con- 
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venient collection of miscellaneous in- 
formation on freshman problems, this 
bulletin will prove valuable. 


As Others See Us 


Criticisms of higher education dur- 
ing the past few years have been com- 
mon in magazines of general intent as 
well as those devoted to professional 
interests. The files for 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 of 16 lay magazines includ- 
ing Atlantic, Harpers, Nation, and 21 
educational magazines were examined 
by C. W. Martin (Peabody Journal 
of Education, July, 1931). He found 
37 criticisms which had a total fre- 
quency of 282, 21 per cent of which 
appeared in lay magazines and 79 
per cent in educational magazines. 
Eighty-four per cent of the criticisms 
were made by persons employed in 
colleges or universities, 4 per cent by 
persons in lower educational levels, 
1 per cent by students, and 11 per cent 
by persons not engaged in educational 
work. Lack of the proper recognition 
of good teaching, failure to care for 
the individual differences of students, 
use of poor teaching methods, inade- 
quate professional training of teach- 
ers, and poor or careless organization 
of courses appeared more than 15 
times; the first and second each ap- 
peared 32 times. The author con- 
cludes that the common criticisms 
concerning traditional requirements of the 
colleges with reference to courses required, 
training of graduate students, established 
standards, and methods of instruction indi- 
cate that there is widespread feeling of need 
for close study of the problems of college 
teaching, for an evaluation of subject- 
matter and methods of instruction, and for 
training of college teachers that involves 
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not only a thorough knowledge of subject- 
matter but also a critical analysis of subject- 
matter from the point of view of teaching it. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation 


The Wisconsin Alumni Magazine 
for July has printed a report of the 
unique organization known as the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion which is both of intrinsic interest 
and of suggestive value in the adap- 
tations of the plan which suggest 
themselves for other institutions. In 
November of 1925 the Foundation 
was incorporated with this chartered 
purpose: 


To promote, encourage and aid scientific 
investigations and research at the Univer- 
sity and to assist in providing the means 
and machinery by which the scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions of the staff may be 
developed and patented and the public and 
commercial uses thereof determined; and 
by which such utilization may be made of 
such discoveries and inventions and patent 
rights as may tend to stimulate and pro- 
mote and provide funds for further scien- 
tific investigation and research within said 
University. 


The discoveries on the develop- 
ment of antirachitic properties (Vita- 
min D) in pharmaceutical and food 
products when subjected to irradiation 
by ultra-violet, the work of Harry 
Steenbock who offered to give patent 
rights to the University, were the 
origin of the undertaking. Patent 
processes hampered by the slowness 
entailed on university routine had 
brought sad experience to the Univer- 
sity in the case of the previous Steen- 
bock experimentations with Vitamin 
A. The resultant plan is the present 
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non-profit sharing corporation which 
commercializes patentable _ ideas 
through a license system. The in- 
come from the commercial develop- 
ment is used to support research. 
The management of the corpora- 
tion is in the hands of six trustees— 
all alumni. Their policy has been to 
accumulate a reserve fund large 
enough to advance research and also 
to protect the inventions that are pat- 
ented by the Foundation. The present 
income is almost entirely derived 
from the ultra-violet patents. During 
the year 1930 it grossed $354,590. 
As an illustration of the specific 
type of sponsoring by the Foundation, 
the work with the American Medical 
Association on the Steenbock process 
may be cited. After fixing of stand- 
ards through joint research, licenses 
were granted to five pharmaceutical 
houses in the United States and three 
in Canada. The end product, irradi- 
ated ergosterol dissolved in corn oil 
with a potency one hundred times the 
Vitamin D equivalent of standard 
cod-liver oil, with the name Viosterol 
and a standard price set by the Foun- 
dation to prevent the exceeding of a 
reasonable profit, was then ready for 
production by the holders of the com- 
mercial licenses. To follow public 
interest, the potency has since been 
increased and the price lowered, 
although this has meant reduction in 
the royalty income upon which the 
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Foundation depends. Other experi- 
mentation has been developed in ir- 
radiation of foods and is _ likewise 
controlled by the Foundation. 


The Trustees in concluding their | 


report outline the processes ready for 
exploitation and summarize the aid to 
research already given the University 
and outline the future expansion 
which they hope to achieve: 


When the work of the Foundation was 
started two or three years ago, no one 
then realized how rapidly it would expand, 
In this short time, its business ramifications 
are already world wide, a gross royalty in- 
come measured in several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per annum has been 
built up, and the field of only one patent 
has yet been touched. Legal complica- 
tions are already in the horizon; contract 
interpretations require adjudication. Scien- 
tific work must be pushed in sundry fields. 
New patent applications are coming to the 
Foundation that will require much atten- 
tion in the very near future. In short, the 
idea that was launched with considerable 
trepidation a few years ago has already 
reached proportions far beyond expectations, 

With no previous experience to guide, 
it would be rash indeed to forecast the 
future. It will be the policy of the Trustees 
to move cautiously but progressively for- 
ward. In any event, an exceedingly in- 
teresting educational project has been 
launched at the University. Its uniqueness 
may well intrigue the interest and atten- 
tion of those who are searching for what 
the future may hold toward the advance- 
ment of educational ideals. 
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Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has just 
issued the T'wenty-fifth Annual Re- 
port, ending June 30, 1930. The 
document is of particular interest since 
it is the first report issued under the 
presidency of Henry Suzzallo. Some 
of the major headings of the report 
are: “Legal Education,” “The Penn- 
sylvania Study of Relations of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education,” 
‘Dental Education,” “Allowances 
and Pensions of Professors,” and 
“Pension Studies of the Foundation.” 


Tue University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has announced a gift of one 
million dollars from Edward L. 
Doheny, Jr., for the building of a 
memorial library upon the campus at 
Los Angeles. 


Boston Universrry has recently 
adopted a group insurance plan for 
its faculty and other employees, fol- 
lowing the lead of such other institu- 
tions as Chicago, Dartmouth, Yale, 
Wellesley, New York University, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Becinnine in September and effec- 
tive for the class of 1935, Adelbert 
College, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, will inaugurate a junior college. 
The students will not be allowed to 
go on for their junior year unless they 
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have the approval of a special Senior- 
College Matriculation Committee. 


Tue Review of Educational Legisla- 
tion, published by the United States 
Office of Education as part of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1929-30, includes two 
pages regarding legislation in higher 
education. 


Tue Louisville Municipal College 
for Negroes, which is the first accred- 
ited college of the sort to be supported 
by the municipality, will open its 
doors in September, 1931, with an 
estimated enrollment of 150 students. 


A «rrr of several million dollars to 
Columbia University was made by 
Edward S. Harkness for a library to 
be built upon South Field. The 
library is being welcomed by the ad- 
ministrative officers, but the students 
are protesting because it will be built 
upon the only open space left upon 
the Columbia campus, the center of 
students’ athletic activities. 


Faaty in July the Peabody College 
held an Institute for Administrative 
Officers in Higher Education. The 
Proceedings of the conference have 
recently been published by the Col- 
lege and edited by Shelton Phelps. 
It includes numerous addresses and 
papers by such authorities in higher 
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education as President Henry Suz- 
zallo, of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching; Pres- 
ident Edward C. Elliott, of Purdue 
University; Dean Max McConn, of 
Lehigh University; President Bruce 
R. Payne and Dean Shelton Phelps, 
of Peabody College. 


Tue personnel officer of Syracuse 
University, Mr. Donald B. Watt, has 
recently made a study of the attitudes 
of employers toward college gradu- 
ates, bringing together the following 
conclusions: (1) too many college 
Seniors expect to be sold a job after 
graduation, rather than attempting to 
sell themselves to prospective em- 
ployers; (2) employers are seeking 
the individual for his personal quali- 
ties rather than for the training he has 
received during four years of college; 
and (3) universities which develop 
character, personality, and qualities of 
leadership in their students are doing 
a far more important job than those 
which specialize exclusively in aca- 
demic training. It is interesting to 
observe that the study brought out 
that employers are about evenly 
divided in favor of a general cultural 
course or of a more specialized type 
of study. 


Iw rHE June issue of the JourNAL 
we reported a grant of $110,000 from 
the General Education Board to the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Our state- 
ment read ambiguously, giving the 
impression that $110,000 was to be 
given to the Association each year for 
five years. The statement should 
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have read that the total grant is for 
$110,000 for the five years, inclusive, 


Agr tHe annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education at 
Washington, Vice-President George 
A. Brakeley, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, reported from a study, 
which he has made, that 21 represent- 
ative colleges and universities have 
raised their fees in the past fifteen 
years from an average of $125 to an 
average of $362. 


The National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, which has taken the lead 
in budget work and governmental 
reorganization in this country, has 
become a part of Columbia Univer- 
sity, according to the announcement 
of President Butler. The Institute, 
which is entering its twenty-fifth year, 
has received an endowment of 
$1,500,000 to carry on its work. 


Peestent Rosert D. Leicu, of 
Bennington College, has announced 
that the funds necessary for the estab- 
lishment of the College have been 
raised and that buildings will be con- 
structed during 1931. The director 
of admissions has been appointed, and 
applications will be received and acted 
upon from this time on. 
lege will be formally opened in the 
fall of 1932. 


Simpson CottecE, at Indianola, 
Iowa, has recently announced that it 
will inaugurate a new system of co- 
operative education, which will pro- 
vide for a division of the academic 
year into two periods of six months 
each, one to be spent in the classroom, 
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the other in a position in the business 
world. Two students will hold one 
job between them, attending college 
at alternate intervals. 


A survey made by the undergrad- 
uate paper of New York Univer- 
sity, "he New York University News, 
has brought out the fact that military 
training is compulsory in 90 colleges 
and universities, with combined en- 
rollments of 75,441. During the 
spring of 1931 a petition signed by 
more than 10,000 students in 56 col- 
leges was presented to Congress, ask- 
ing for the abolition of compulsion. 


Earty in January the $6,000,000 
Law Center of the University of 
Michigan will be completed. The 
Center is the gift of the late William 
W. Cook, author of “Cook on Corpo- 
rations,” who practiced in New York 
for more than four decades. Mr. 
Cook left in his will an additional 
$12,000,000 for the upkeep of the 
Center and for research. 


Announcement of a $15,000,000 
building program, which is planned 
to make the University of Southern 
California one of the largest and most 
complete institutions of higher educa- 
tion in America, has been made by 
Henry Bruce, comptroller. The pro- 
gram comprises an arrangement to 
include all units of the University in 
a forty-acre district to be known as 
University Park. A number of build- 
ings already in use are incorporated 
in this ultimate plan, and approxi- 
mately twenty more will be erected 
at the rate of one or two each year. 
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At the present time the departments 
of the University are widely scattered. 
According to university officials, in- 
creased physical expansion is neces- 
sary to accommodate the widening of 
the scope of academic activities at this 
institution. In ten years the enroll- 
ment is reported to have increased 
nearly four times, necessitating twenty 
schools and colleges with five hundred 
faculty members. 


Iw THE middle of June the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching issued Current Develop- 
ments in American College Sport 
(Bulletin, No. 26), by Howard J. 
Savage, John T. McGovern, and 
Harold W. Bentley. This bulletin 
carries forward the work reported in 
the earlier bulletin American College 
Athletics published in October, 1929. 
The principal conclusions which it 
reaches are the following: 


1. During the past two years there has been 
renewed appreciation of the obvious fact 
that responsibility for the conduct and 
values of college sport at individual in- 
stitutions rests primarily upon the already 
heavily burdened shoulders of the presi- 
dent, and then upon the faculty and the 
officers of the athletic department. 

2. At numbers of institutions attempts are 
clearly being made to modify and ulti- 
mately to eliminate certain abuses which 
have their roots in the prevalent com- 
mercialization of American college sport. 
On the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that at other institutions these 
abuses are practiced more actively, even 
though less obviously, than they were 
three years ago. 

3. The line of demarcation between, on 
the one hand, colleges and universities 
whose athletics are conducted upon a 
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basis of good sportsmanship and in a 
right relation to the announced purposes 
of the institution, and, on the other, 
those universities and colleges where 
they are not, is sharpening year by year. 

4. It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
person whose interests are most impor- 
tant in college sport is not the alumnus, 
the faculty member, the coach, the 
newspaper writer, or the townsman, but 
the undergraduate. 

5. In spite of the sharp decreases in the 
revenue from intercollegiate football in 
many parts of the country, the increase 
of facilities for physical education, inter- 
collegiate athletics, and intramural sport 
goes on apace. 

6. Recent years have brought a notable 
decrease of undergraduate interest in 
intercollegiate athletics. 

7. For an undergraduate to absent himself 
from an intercollegiate game to study or 
to complete a piece of research or to 
play some other game is no longer con- 
sidered by his fellows to be a disgrace. 
Although the attitude of mind under- 
lying these phenomena is lamented by 
some alumni and by a few persons 
closely concerned with intercollegiate 
athletics, it apparently continues to 
spread. 


Sr. Mary’s CoLLEGE, in Kansas, 
closed its doors as an undergraduate 
college on June 4. 


Duaune the spring the legislature of 
the state of North Carolina enacted a 
law authorizing the consolidation of 
the state’s three institutions of higher 
learning: the University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill; the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, at Raleigh; and 
the North Carolina College for 
Women, at Greensboro. 
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The law calls for the appointment 
of a committee of twelve members to 
work out the plans for the consolida- 
tion. This committee is required to 
have its report in the hands of the 
governor by July 1, 1932. Manda- 
tory upon the committee is the em- 
ployment of experts in the field of 
higher education to study consolida- 
tion methods and plans. The Alwmmj 
Review of the University of North 
Carolina in its April number com- 
ments as follows: 


Will there be one president eventually 
for all three units of the University? Are 
University diplomas to be granted to all 
past graduates of North Carolina State and 
North Carolina College for Women? 
Are co-eds to be permitted at Chapel Hill? 
Will the School of Engineering at Chapel 
Hill be removed to Raleigh? Will State 
College continue to operate its school of 
education and its graduate school? Should 
the alumni associations of the three institu- 
tions also merge? How will the consoli- 
dation affect the standing of the University 
in the National Education Associations? 

No one can yet definitely give an answer 
to any one of these questions, nor to many 
others that have been propounded by vari- 
ous people in discussing consolidation. 


Tue German Department of the 
University of Wisconsin has an- 
nounced that students majoring in 
German who spend their junior year 
studying in Germany may receive full 
credit toward their Bachelor’s degree. 


Announcement has been made, ac- 
cording to a news item in the Christian 
Science Monitor, that the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania will hereafter have its own fac- 
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ulty and its own budget. The new 
policy, it is believed, will lead to 
better co-ordination and correlation in 
research. 


Own Ocroser First a $2,500,000 
residence hall, the gift of Edward S. 
Harkness, will be opened at the 
Columbia University Medical Center. 
The building is named in honor of 
Dr. Samuel Bard, first professor of 
medicine in King’s College, the orig- 
inal name of Columbia University. 


A rorwarp step in legal education 
has been taken by the Law School of 
Northwestern University with its de- 
cision to reorganize the law program 
to provide more directly for indi- 
vidual needs. The “great bulk of 
legal subject-matter” is being re- 
aligned into a two-year course of 
intensive classroom training. Accord- 
ing to the account of the new plan in 
the Christian Science Monitor, the 
third and fourth years will be given 
over to an individualized program. 


Homer P. Rainey, for the past few 
years president of Franklin College, 
has recently accepted the presidency 
of Bucknell University, the direction 
of which institution he will assume 
immediately. 


Aw irerestine experiment in de- 
veloping aesthetic appreciation is that 
inaugurated last year by President 
Wriston of Lawrence College. 

A year or two ago, President Wris- 
ton noticed that Lawrence undergrad- 
uates showed a lively interest in art 
exhibits hung outside the administra- 
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tive offices but decorated their dormi- 
tory rooms with advertisements and 
posters. He forthwith set about 
securing gifts of pictures from friends 
of the College, giving the students 
themselves a choice in the final selec- 
tion of the paintings. Last year the 
collection numbered 190 pictures. 
This year 240 will comprise it. 


As rue first of a projected series of 
histories of leading departments of 
chemistry in American colleges and 
universities, the history of the Ohio 
State University department of chem- 
istry is sketched in an article in the 
Journal of Chemical Education writ- 
ten by Dean William McPherson, of 
the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity. The article recounts the develop- 
ment of the department from its 
small beginning in 1873 to its present 
million dollar laboratory for three 
thousand students. 


Tue Yale Alumni Weekly braved 
conservative criticism by accusing the 
formidable senior societies of social 
aloofness, dubbing tap day a “bar- 
barous and juvenile exhibition of bad 
taste and worse manners.” The 
Weekly proposed that the old senior 
society system has served its day and 
that new times have called for a radi- 
cal change in the social system of the 
University. 


Tue struggle of the educational 
broadcaster to secure radio time is pic- 
tured by Robert E. Rogers, who has 
written “Babble in the Air” for 
Technology Review. In addition to 
depicting the trials of the educational 
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bodies which have been crowded off 
the air, this writer calls attention to 
other recent onslaughts on radio 
made by those who criticize the much- 
publicised charge of thirteen-year-old- 
ness and to the changing newspaper 
attitude. 


Gifts 

A grant of $375,000 has been given 
to Mount Holyoke College by the 
General Education Board, to be used 
toward the proposed addition to the 
Williston Memorial Library. 

Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Connecticut, has _ received 
$1,000,000 in gifts toward the 
$3,000,000 proposed for the Wes- 
leyan University Centennial fund to 
be raised by October. 

A legacy of $250,000 was left to 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
by the late William H. Nichold, 
chairman of the Board of the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation. 

To Rollins College, a gift of 
$100,000 has been made for the erec- 
tion of a campus theater to be called 
the Annie Russell Theater for Mrs. 
Edward W. Bok. 

A gift of $25,000 has been made 
to Stanford University by an anony- 
mous donor. The funds are to be 
used for the construction of a new 
medical building at San Francisco, 
and are contingent upon the raising 
by the University of a specified en- 
dowment fund. 

Gifts of approximately $105,000 
were reported as received by the Uni- 
versity of California during the past 
few months. 

The Claremont Colleges have re- 
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ceived a gift of $650,000 from Mr, 
and Mrs. Bridges, of San Diego, for 
the purpose of building an auditorium 
to seat twenty-five hundred people. 

During the past six months the 
University of Chicago has received 
gifts and pledges totaling $2,516,222. 
A little over $2,000,000 has been 
pledged by John D. Rockefeller, Jr,, 
for the construction and furnishing of 
the new International House which is 
being erected on the Midway. The 
General Education Board has given 
$96,700 to the University for ex- 
penses in connection with its reorgan- 
ization. 

To Rollins College, from the will 
of Susan A. Rollins, wife of the 
founder of the college, a bequest is 
to be received which will probably 
amount to between $150,000 and 
$200,000. These funds are to be 
used to establish the general endow- 
ment fund of the institution, the 
A. W. Rollins Memorial Fund, as a 
memorial to her husband. 

Drew University will receive over 
$15,000,000 from the Wendel estate 
just offered for probate. This is the 
largest gift it has received since its 
founding in 1866, and doubles its 
resources. 

University of Notre Dame has 
received $300,000 from John F. 
Cushing for the erection of a new 
Engineering Building. 

Cornell University will receive 
$900,000 from Colonel Henry W. 
Sackett, a member of the class of 


1875. The bulk of the gift is to be | 


used for the protection and improve- 
ment of the landscape beauty of the 
Cornell campus. 
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Universities and Professional 
Schools 


HE annual special autumn 
number of the JouRNAL OF 
HicHer Epucation was last 
year devoted to the discussion of a 
group of the newer experiments in 
college teaching. For this autumn 
number the Editors have selected 
Abraham Flexner’s Universities: 
American, English, German as a sub- 
ject on which to secure reactions from 
the presidents of universities and col- 
leges, and from the critics of educa- 
tional procedures. 

Universities: American, English, 
German was the most widely discussed 
book on education published in 1930. 
It was one of the best sellers among 
serious books. Editorial comments in 
newspapers and popular magazines 
have been numerous, and, for the 
most part, appreciative. The popu- 
larity of the book with lay readers 
arises from two sources. On the one 
hand, the author presents a simple and 
uncomplicated picture of a kind of 
ideal university, and, on the other 
hand, he discusses a vast collection of 
faults, peccadillos, and abnormalities 
found in the universities as they exist. 

Universities: American, English, 
German uses the technique employed 
by Upton Sinclair in The Goose Step. 
One felt after reading the Sinclair 
book on academic freedom in the uni- 
versities that while the collection of 
particulars were substantially correct 
within the range of journalistic privi- 
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lege, the total impression of the par- 
ticulars did not represent the spirit 
of the universities as we know them. 
The author subtracted all the blacks 
from the pictures of the universities, 
and assumed the product was a true 
representation of the original. More 
recently the books of Sinclair Lewis 
have been added as species of the same 
type. While it is true that everyone 
can assemble cases among ministers to 
parallel the actions of Elmer Gantry, 
it is likewise true and significant that 
those who know the ministry cannot 
agree that Elmer Gantry represents 
the profession. 

With like feelings one comes from 
reading the Flexner book. Many of 
the faults which he mentions are real. 
Some of them it is true are not accu- 
rately described, and one has the feel- 
ing that all of them have been selected 
to prove the case. With unfettered 
enthusiasm the author wields his lusty 
mace against every likely looking 
head in sight. In many cases ridicule 
is used because the author has wholly 
missed the point. But from whatever 
cause the result may flow, the univer- 
sity reader is led to the inescapable 
judgment that Mr. Flexner’s book on 
the universities of America is not a 
true picture of what university people 
are trying to do. Those who work 
within the universities are convinced 
that university endeavor is more in- 
telligent, sincere, and wholesome than 
the author describes in Part II. 

The most interesting contribution 
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of the book lies in the description of 
Mr. Flexner’s university in Part I. 
The institution is vigorously and 
clearly described—an invigorating 
and attractive picture—a kind of 
Valhalla for university professors 
where one addresses himself whole- 
heartedly to the advancement of 
knowledge, a study of problems and 
the training of men; where students 
are carefully selected to include the 
gifted few, and where only detached 
participation is had in the problems of 
the generation. Here the author rings 
true. He has a clear picture of ideal 
working conditions for the research 
professor at his best. To Mr. Flex- 
ner the university is a graduate school, 
with some use made of the liberal-arts 
college. The business of his univer- 
sity is investigation, study, and the 
training of men. Mr. Flexner has 
described the scholarly university in 
convincing fashion. 


Y CHIEF concern, however, is 

to know what to do with the 
professional schools in the university. 
The statesmen of the nation have, by 
legal enactment, assigned to the pub- 
lic universities the preparation of men 
who will enrich the life of the state. 
The state, for instance, is greatly con- 
cerned about the health of its citizens 
and requires the university to prepare 
doctors and dentists. Being deeply 
interested in the administration of jus- 
tice, it commands the universities to 
prepare lawyers and judges. Viewing 
with attentive regard the home life 
of America, the state requires the 
universities to study this problem in 
the form of home economics and social 
welfare. Similarly, in these times of 
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conflict, it demands that attention be 
given to distribution and wealth, mar- 
keting and consumption, now so cru- 
cial that the fate of civilization is 
hanging in the balance. Business ad- 
ministration has problems of such 
gravity that the state is wise in asking 
the universities and every other com- 
petent agency to help in their solution, 

The professional schools that train 
doctors, lawyers, educators, home 
economic workers, and business men 
are organs of the university. They 
always have been and they will be for 
generations to come. Problems of 
health and justice, of educating the 
rising generation, the equitable dis- 
tribution of commodities, the care of 
home life, the clearing of channels of 
communication in a democracy through 
efficient journalism—all these are as 
organically a part of the state univer- 
sity as is the graduate school. 

Mr. Flexner’s solution to the prob- 
lem of the professional schools is too 
simple. He advocates the elimination 
of colleges of education, departments 
of home economics, schools of jour- 
nalism, and colleges of commerce. He 
does, to be sure, permit the medical 
college to remain within his univer- 
sity, but he is not so sure about law 
and engineering. 

The university cannot eliminate the 
professional schools. They have been 
for generations within the university, 
and are in the university to stay. 
Elimination is both impractical and 
futile. Mr. Flexner missed a signifi- 
cantly constructive opportunity to 
show in his treatise how these organic 
agencies in a university may secure the 
power and efficiency which come from 
the union of practice and knowledge. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


With the profound social forces which 
sweep through the university to pro- 
duce the professional schools Mr. 
Flexner seems to be egregiously un- 
concerned. If he had shown the pro- 
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fessional schools some way out of 
their difficulties other than to cut off 
their heads, his book might well have 
been a constructive force in higher 
education. 

W.W.C. 
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A Sprightly Book 


THE CraFr OF THE Critic, dy 8. 
Stephenson Smith. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Company, 1931. xiii 
401 pp. $3.00. 

In the Preface, Professor Smith says, “I 
have tried in this work to show how the 
working reviewer may acquire a command 
of his craft,” and he has failed. No one 
can show another how he may acquire a 
command of the craft of the critic any 
more than one can show another how he 
may acquire the craft of writing poetry. 
Thus, if young persons imagine by reading 
this work that they may learn how to 
become critics, they will be disappointed. 

Yet boys and girls and men and women, 
who love books, music, and the theater, 
will learn a great deal from this sprightly, 
learned, and diverting book. For nearly 
four hundred pages, the author keeps up 
his own and the reader’s spirits. He writes 
with gusto and with an immense number 
of good anecdotes. He has apparently 
read ancient, medieval, and modern lit- 
erature in various languages; his chapters 
are in the nature of running comment, like 
a good guide pointing out to pilgrims the 
things most worthy of note. He must be 
an excellent teacher and lecturer. 

There are 22 chapters on “Criticism,” 
“the Book Review,” “Literary Gossip,” 
“Biography,” “the Novel,” “the Drama,” 
“Acting,” “Vaudeville,” “Musical Com- 
edy,” “Jazz,” “Motion Pictures,” “Com- 
edy,” “Melodrama,” “Modern Tragedy,” 
“the Art of Dramatic Criticism.” The 
most valuable positive suggestions are con- 
tained in the author’s own experiences and 
impressions, and the most valuable negative 
suggestions in his lively accounts of the 
wrong method of reviewing. 
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Professor Smith’s high spirits are infec. 
tious. He knows the difference between 
good and bad works of art, but he man- 


ages to find enjoyment in both. His taste ' 


is catholic, singularly free from prejudice, 
His discursive method naturally leads to 
some repetitions—the remark on Shaw and 
Dr. Johnson on page 33 is repeated almost 
verbatim on page 356. 

The whole book is really in the style of 
animated and even brilliant conversation; 
and, as in the field of morals, the author’s 
own example will be more potent and 
more fruitful than his advice. There is a 


good index. Ww. Lyon Puetp; 
Yale University 


A Bird’s-eye View 

THe CHaAncinc EpucaTionaL Wor p, 
1905-1930, Alvin A. Eurich, Editor. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press. xii+311 pp. $3.00. 


It is important to gain a perspective as 


complete as possible of a science which is ' 


evolving as rapidly as is the science of edv- 
cation. ‘There is danger of a scholar’s be- 
coming so absorbed in his own small phase 
of a movement that he fails to see the rela- 
tion of his phase to the movement as a 
whole. It was both fitting and significant, 
therefore, that the University of Minnesota 
should celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of its College of Edu- 
cation by arranging a symposium on the 
subject of The Changing Educational 
World. The symposium was held in 
April, 1930, and the addresses which were 
delivered were printed in the volume under 
review. 

The twenty-five addresses fall into five 
classes: “Education and the New World,” 
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“The University School of Education,” 
“Educational Trends,” “Educational Pio- 
neering in Minnesota,” and the “College 
of Education at the University of Min- 
nesota.” ‘The contributors include the 
following well-known members of the 
Education Faculty of the University of 
Minnesota, Haggerty, Engelhardt, Doug- 
lass, Peik, Alexander, and Eurich and 
fifteen other distinguished men in educa- 
tion. A brief review will permit of no 
more than a mention of a few of these 
excellent contributions to a true perspective 
of education as a science. 

Mr. Stuart Chase, from the Labor Bu- 
reau, New York City, depicts in his graphic 
style the challenge of the machine age. 
His analysis leads to optimism. Chancellor 
E. H. Lindley, of the University of Kan- 
sas, philosopher and educator, with a wealth 
of knowledge and experience makes a place 
for personality in this mechanized world. 
Commissioner William John Cooper, of 
the United States Office of Education, with 
his grasp of facts points out the major 
social changes which are calling for adjust- 
ments in our system of education. ‘This 
provides occasion for his shrewd discussion 
of the school’s major inadequacies. Charles 
H. Judd, of Chicago, gives an account of 
the beginnings of the use of quantitative 
measurement in education, and discusses 
the several agencies which are now respon- 
sible for developing the science of education. 

Other contributions, many of them equal 
in significance with those already men- 
tioned, were made by President Neale, of 
Idaho; Professor Bagley, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia; Paul Dengler, of the 
Austro-American Institute, Vienna; Pro- 
fessor Meredith, of New York University 
(formerly Commissioner of Education for 
Connecticut) ; Commissioner McConnell, 
of Minnesota; President Coffman, of Min- 
nesota; Professor Strayer, of ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia; Professor Swift, of 
California; President Lord, of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College; George B. 
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Aiton, formerly Minnesota High School 
Inspector; and Victor H. Noll, Educa- 
tional Specialist of the United States Office 
of Education. To have so distinguished a 
group of contributors is a guarantee of the 
high quality of the book. 

If one wishes to get a view of the set- 
ting in which the science of education is 
developing in this country, and at the same 
time have a clear picture of its present 
problems, with a detailed account of how 
the University of Minnesota has organized 
to solve them, this series of addresses will 
be found most satisfying. 

F. J. Keiiy 
United States O fice of Education 


CULTURAL EpUCATIONS AND COMMON 
SensE: A Stupy oF SoME SocIOLoGI- 
CAL FouNDATIONS OF EDUCATIONS 
DEsIGNED TO REFINE, INCREASE, AND 
RENDER More FUNCTIONAL THE 
PERSONAL CULTURES OF MEN, by 
David Snedden. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1931. xi+324 pp. $2.00. 


In this book the term “culture” is em- 
ployed in the traditional educational sense 
rather than in the broad sense in which it 
is customarily used by sociologists. Culture 
is interpreted largely in terms of man’s 
“capacities as a utilizer in all areas of life 
lying outside his vocation, his religion, his 
civism, and his health conservation.” 

The book is thoroughly typical of Mr. 
Snedden. It is keenly analytic. Through 
the volume there runs the premise that all 
men have some culture of some kinds; our 
only concern must be to increase the 
functioning of these cultural educations to 
the optimum amount and optimally to 
diversify them. With his usual keenness 
the author essays these present cultural 
abilities for different case groups of people 
and asks in what direction and to what 
extent it is appropriate to attempt to de- 
velop them. He uses “personal cultures,” 
“educations,” and similar terms always in 
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the plural number, taking the ground that 
these are thought of only vaguely so long 
as they are conceived as broad generalities; 
they must be dealt with in concretely par- 
ticularized form before they become serv- 
iceable in pedagogical thinking. 

Some of the topics treated are: Interpre- 
tations of Culture, Cultural Educations 
through Schools, Cultural Educations 
through Reading, Cultural Educations at 
the Collegiate Level, Aesthetic Arts in 
Cultural Education, and Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics in Cultural Education. 
One lengthy chapter is devoted to quota- 
tions from a wide variety of writers— 
mostly iconoclastic ones—on the meaning 
of culture, and on education for its attain- 
ment, on each of which quotations Mr. 
Snedden makes brief critical comments. 

One would judge from the structure of 
the book that it is intended as a textbook 
for class use rather than for the general 
reader. A large part of the material con- 
sists of questions, often a number of pages 
in succession being devoted to such matter, 
especially in opening a new phase of the 
subject. This is characteristic of the 
author’s style, especially in his later books. 
The reviewer doubts whether it is the most 
effective method Mr. Snedden could 
employ in giving his message to the public. 
This method, together with the wealth of 
ideas with which the book is packed, makes 
the volume heavy reading. One should 
read it a paragraph a day, and spend the 
remainder of the day digesting what he 
has received. ‘This is more than can be 
expected of most readers. If Mr. Snedden 
would say in his books five or ten per cent 
as much and would pad out this smaller 
number of theses so as to make them stand 
out perspicuously, he would probably 
accomplish more than by his present 
method of highly condensed writing. 

The reviewer, however, highly recom- 
mends the book to thoughtful readers. 
Teachers or administrators in liberal-arts 
colleges should find the analysis of cultural 
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educations especially helpful. There js 
nothing trite about the book. Like all this 
author’s work it is original, fearless, chal- 
lenging, and pedagogically sound. To 
readers not hitherto acquainted with his 
work this book will open a new world, 
Those who already know him will find in 
the volume useful restatements and further 
developments and illustrations of many of 
his fundamental educational theses. 
Cuas. C. PETers 
Pennsylvania State C ollege 


Need for Mathematics 


MAaTHEMATICs IN Mopern Lire. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. ixt+195 pp. (The Sixth 
Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics) $1.75. 


The Yearbooks of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, issued through 
the Bureau of Publications of the Teachers 
College of Columbia University, have 
come to be a substantial part of educational 
literature. The sixth yearbook, entitled 
Mathematics in Modern Life, presents the 
views not only of mathematicians, but also 
of men in many other fields, social science, 
biology, agriculture, pharmacy, physics, 
regarding the function of mathematics in 
relation to those fields. 

The results are rather surprising. The 
social sciences, for example, appear to need 
a considerable amount of mathematical 


background, as is evidenced both by the 


article by Irving Fisher, and by the delibera- | 


tions of the Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council now actively investigat- 
ing the subject. Biology, discussed here 
by J. A. Harris, appears to require math- 
ematical training beyond the casual im- 
pressions received by the layman. ‘These 
two are more striking because they deal 
with fields in which the need of mathe- 
matical training has been less apparent to 
outsiders than in physics, engineering, and 
the other so-called “physical sciences.” 
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The articles on Agriculture by H. B. 
Roe, on Pharmacy by Edward Spense, and 
on Physics by H. E. Brown ought not to 
be wholly neglected here, but space per- 
mits an emphasis only on the more unusual 
topics. In the same sense, it seems wiser 
to pass over the articles by mathematicians, 
though the list of authors contains names 
of national and international importance: 
George D. Birkhoff, David Eugene Smith, 
Cassius J. Keyser, William L. Hart, 
Helen M. Walker. The very mention of 
these names will lead some who read this 
review to wish to possess this volume. 

The most important consideration re- 
mains the clear statement by specialists in 
other fields of the needs for mathematical 
training in those fields. If teachers of 
mathematics, on the one hand, and spe- 
cialists in education, on the other, will give 
heed to such pronouncements, a more sub- 
stantial result will be attained than could 
be reached by controversy or by propa- 
ganda. To attain this end, however, 
mathematicians must be prepared to sacri- 
fice treasured bits of traditional lore, and 
to reform courses to fit actual needs; and 
specialists in education must criticize in 
terms of the stated needs, or present coun- 
terbalancing evidence. 

No mathematician, no educator, can 
ignore with impunity such considerations. 
If this be true, this book and similar con- 
tributions are assured of a wide audience 


and of wide influence. 
E. R. Hepricx 
University of California 


NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION OF THE 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA. New 
York: 218 Madison Ave., 1930. 104 pp. 
$1.00. 


This yearbook should be an illuminating 
document to many a college administrator 
who, like the writer, had heard vaguely of 
the National Student Federation, but knew 
little of its activities and importance. Start- 
ing from a meeting held a half-dozen years 
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ago attended by a few students interested 
in giving consideration to the questions 
affecting students’ interests, the organiza- 
tion has grown into a corporation doing 
business totaling $100,000 a year, and 
with a working staff of a dozen people. 
The volume here being reviewed is the 
yearbook for 1930 in which are reported 
the various activities of the Federation. 
Several studies of sundry student problems 
are reported; much attention is given to the 
travel service which the Federation has 
organized and continues to sponsor; and 
considerable stress is laid upon interna- 
tionalism, a fundamental interest of the 
Federation. 

Although the organization is concerned 
to a degree with the many and important 
problems of higher education, its officers 
seek chiefly to stir American undergradu- 
ates to an interest in national and interna- 
tional affairs. They point with a great 
deal of disdain and some despair to the 
provincial world of American college stu- 
dents. While undergraduates in Spain and 
Cuba are fighting passionately—in the 
continental tradition—for liberal reforms in 
government, American youths from all 
states of the Union, the more serious- 
minded ones at that, meet in convention at 
Atlanta to hear among other things an 
address on the tariff. The address fin- 
ished, the chairman throws the meeting 
open for questions and discussion. The 
problem is vital to the American scene of 
1930-31, yet not a single student asked a 
question or rose to debate the issue. Worse 
than that, between one-third and one-half 
of the delegates present failed to vote when 
the Federation officers polled the assem- 
blage on a group of major national and 
international problems; chiefly, it is pre- 
sumed, because of ignorance of the merits 
and significance of the questions. 

A spectacle such as this should upset the 
complacency of many American educators. 
Americans as a people will never be intel- 
ligently informed upon national and world 
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affairs until the colleges in their formal 
teaching sensitize and arouse students to 
their significance in their individual lives. 
This means better and more vigorous 
teaching in the social sciences. It means, 
moreover, a recognition on the part of the 
colleges that a student, man or woman, 
cannot honestly be graduated who is not 
alert to the major political and economic 
problems of his generation. 

Meanwhile, the National Student Feder- 
ation sets to work to educate students to 
these considerations outside the classroom. 
The job seems mammoth, if not impossible 
of achievement. May the program prosper. 

W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


Valued Information 


SurveY oF Lanp-Grant COLLEGEs AND 
UNIVERSITIES, under the auspices of 
United States Office of Education. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1930. Vols. I and II. xxviiit+-g98 
pp-; 921 pp. (U. S. Dept. of Interior, 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 
9) $1.50 each volume. 


The survey of sixty-nine land-grant col- 
leges and universities by the United States 
Office of Education was begun July 1, 
1927. It was completed June 30, 1930, 
and the report is in the form of two vol- 
umes, totaling 1,919 pages. The survey 
staff headed by Arthur J. Klein included 
eighty-five persons. In addition, there 
were a number of advisory committees and 
a local survey committee in forty-three of 
the institutions. ‘The scope of the report 
is indicated by the following captions under 
which the problems suggested by the fac- 


ulties of the institutions were classified. 


Control and administrative organization 
Business management and finance 

Work of the registrar 

Alumni and former students 

Student relations and welfare 
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Staff 

Library 

Agriculture 
Engineering 

Home economics 

Arts and sciences 
Commerce and business 
Teacher training 
Military education 
Professional veterinary medicine 
Summer session 
Extension services 
Research work 
Graduate work 


The data for the survey were collected 
by means of a group of eighteen question- 
naires. In the formulation of these ques- 
tionnaires, the services of a number of 
specialists were enlisted who were directed 
to include all problems raised by the staff 
of the land-grant colleges and universities. 
The preliminary drafts of the question- 
naires were reviewed by the advisory com- 
mittees. “This policy resulted in some very 
elaborate questionnaire blanks, but because 
of the official character of the survey, the 
percentage of returns was unusually high. 

In a brief review, it is impossible to call 
attention to the findings or to evaluate the 
survey except in a general way. It is 
apparent that the report will be a valuable 
source of information about land-grant col- 
leges and universities. The questionnaire 
method of collecting data is, of course, 
subject to limitations, but in this case an 
attempt was made to reduce the errors to 
a minimum by using specialists rather than 
clerks to transfer the returns to tabulation 
sheets. By this means, many errors and 
discrepancies in the returns were noted, and 
in such cases the question sheets were 
returned to the institution for correction of 
explanation. Consequently, the findings of 
the survey are considerably more depend- 
able than those of the typical questionnaire 


study. 
W. S. MonroE 


University of Illinois 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Lost Generation,” by Christian 

Gauss, Forum, September, 1931. 

A calm but passionately interested con- 
sideration of the future of the 1931 college 
graduate is this given by the Dean of 
Princeton. College commencements of 
the past June were not the happy affairs 
that they have been for the past decade. 
Instead of being the occasions for an- 
nouncement of plans for beginning careers, 
such occasions were clouded by the shadow 
of uncertainty and doubt which has touched 
the academic as well as the financial world. 

This college generation is one trained 
for job-holding. Financial independence 
has accompanied the growth of mental 
freedom. Business consumers of the col- 
lege product have curtailed their demand. 
The professions cannot absorb the surplus; 
they cannot even retain the present mem- 
bers. ‘There is an actual “overproduction 
of college graduates.” There is a tendency 
for recent graduates who cannot find work, 
whether commensurate with their talents 
and training or not, to return to the campus 
for graduate or professional work. 

Dean Gauss cites Princeton figures for 
the plans of Seniors in that college, admit- 
ting that its graduates normally have a 
greater tendency toward graduate work 
than the country at large. In 1929, 125 
Seniors out of the graduating class which 
always numbers about 500, planned to 
enter a graduate or professional school. In 
1930, the number increased to 156. Of 
the 1931 graduates, 240 had such plans. 

Will we be faced here with the same 
problem as exists in Europe, the existence 
of an unemployable, intellectual proletariat? 


“Over My Shoulder to Alma Mater,” by 
William Harlan Hale, Scribner’s, Octo- 
ber, 1931. 

This undelivered valedictory by the 

Yale undergraduate who, with Selden 

Rodman, created quite a furor by the 














RECENT TRENDS 
IN AMERICAN . 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Vol. III. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1931. 


Edited by 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 

The New College Plan of the 
University of Chicago; the inde- 
pendent study program at Stanford; 
improved types of college tests and 
comprehensive examinations at Har- 
vard and Ohio State, and other evo- 
lutionary projects in process of 
experimentation or development, are 
discussed by twenty-four widely 
known educators. 

Among the contributors are Ros- 
ERT M. Hurtcuins, Davin STEVENs, 
GeorcE A. Works, ALFrED C. Han- 
FORD, Epcar E. Rosinson, Epwarp 
S. Ropinson, RatpH W. Ty er, 
WarrEN WEaveR, and other educa- 
tional leaders. 

Ready in October $2.00 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT 
TO READ ABOUT 


By DOUGLAS WAPLES AND 
RALPH W. TYLER 


$3.50 


A completely formulated method 
for investigating and analyzing the 
non-fiction reading interests of adult 
groups, as influenced by sex, age, edu- 
cation, occupation and environment, 
and a detailed report of such an 
investigation of more than 100 spe- 
cific groups, made by the authors 
in a nation-wide survey. Published 
jointly by The American Library 


Association and 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 























MM Graw.SLiil 


brings to your attention 


“‘A practical guide 
book in teaching’’ 


THE NATURE anp 
MEANING or TEACHING 


By Ralph F. Strebel, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, and 
Grover C. Morehart, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Syracuse University 


266 pages, 514x8, $2.50 


What the reviewers 
have to say— 

Sir John Adams, University 

of Southern California: 

“I am full of admiration for the 
workman-like way in which the whole 
matter of the book is presented, and 
particularly for the ingenious and 
useful problems set for the student. 
Teachers in college will find the 
book extremely valuable.” 
Industrial Arts Magazine: 

“, . .A valuable contribution to 
the general stock of educational 
literature.” 

Quarterly Journal of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction: 

“There is scarcely a textbook that 
covers so much material. Excellent 
for classes in education.” 

School Science and Mathematics: 

“, .. interest is maintained 
throughout by elimination of need- 
less detail and by keeping the dis- 
cussions practical.” 


Send for a copy on approval 
McGraw Hill Book Co. Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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publication of “The Harkness Hoot,” js 
an interesting expression of what the 1931 
graduate thinks of the time he has spent 
on education. The author modestly asserts 
that as an amateur student he is entitled 
to his opinions as to universities because of 
his opportunity for direct contact and vivid 
reaction, although he is hampered by the 
lack of breadth of vision of “a Flexner or 
a Hutchins.” 

Four years are gone. Their function wa 
to educate. Have they done that? What, 
then, is meant by “to educate?” Was that 
education worth while, or were the four years 
wasted? One thing is certain: they were the 
crucial years, the very healthiest, a time least 
to be squandered in pursuit of a useless aim, 
If they seemed to fail, if the organization that 
harbored the student during those years seemed 
to be false or moribund or futile, then sharp 
must be the self-criticism and unsparing the 
condemnation. 
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Writing these words on the day after grad- | 


uation I am forced to ask: What is the use of 
a varnish? How real is the validity, how deep 
is the effect, of an educational Duco? What 
have five hundred young men of my clas 
won, who slipped through college on the auto- 
matic railway of course credits, quality aver- 
ages, and four years of achievements marked 
in red figures on neat cards in the registrar's 
dispatching station? 
has been done, and less has been won, I do 
not think it has been worth the time. I fail 
to understand the argument that these four 
years, even for the culturally non-interested, 
are a precious period of leisure, of early con- 
tact with beauty, of possible inspiration. | 
rather feel that the intellectual age of these 
men is too young, their previous training too 
haphazard, their mental discipline too chaotic, 
to warrant such a suspension of normal activity 
for four years in a cultural hothouse. I do not 
think that in our system even a slender major 
ity of the seed thus exposed can ever sprout 
or come to blossom. 


Reduction of numbers, preparatory- 
school reform, elimination of “Book-of-the 
Month” culture are Hale varnish removers. 

Frances KirKPATRICK 


I can only feel that little | 





